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Foreword 

TjY)R MORE than half a century the accreditation or approval of 
1 secondary schools has been an important function of State departments 
of education or, in some States, of the institutions of higher education. 
Accreditation dev eloped primarily out of the desire of State institutions of 
higher education for assurance that the increasing number of high schools 
sending them graduates were adequately preparing their students for 
college. Since there is no central governmental agency exercising control 
over the programs of the schools as is the case in many countries other 
than the United States, State educational agencies found it necessary to* 
set up certain requiretnenta or standards to bring'about some uniformity 
in the kind and quality of educational opportunities provided by the 
public high schools. ♦ , 

State accreditation of a high school is an attestation by the State 
agency that that school meets the criteria for a good school which the 
agency has adopted, and is one whose college-preparatory graduates may 
safely be accepted without examination by institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Preparation for college is no lpnger, however, the major emphasis 
of accreditation programs. Most such programs stress the need for 
constant improvement of educational opportunities for all pupils; they 
encourage schools to study their co mmuni ties and their fiupils and to 
develop programs in terms of their own needs. 

A major study of State standards of accreditation has not been made by 
the Office of Education for more than 20 years. It was thought, there- 
fore, that a comprehensive survey of such standards at this time would be 
helpful to State boards of education and State departments of education 
in planning revisions of their standards as well as to students and others' 
interested in school administration. The present study is an attempt to 
analyse and summarise the standards of accreditation and procedures 
used in the 48 States. 

The Office of Education wishes to make acknowledgment of the in- 
valuohle help provided by secondary education Staff members of State 
departments of education and by representatives of other State accredit- 
ing agencies who supplied material and made suggestions for improvement 
of the preliminary draft of the manuscript for this bulletin. 

Waynb 0. R ms/, J. Dan Hull, 

Assistant Commissioner, Acting Director, 

Division of State and Instruction, Organisation, 

Local School Systems, and Services Branch, 
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Introduction 

Purpose and Scope of the Study ' , 

Accreditation practiced and the standards used to accredit secondary 
schools should reflect the best we know about secondary education if they 
are to serve a real purpose. To this end, responsible State agencies are 
constantly reexamining and revising their practices and their standards. 
The present study is designed to make it possible for all States more 
easily to examine their standards and accreditation practices in the light 
of what other States are requiring and recommending. Although {he 
study was already underway, it^was given an impetus when the Study 
Commission of the National Council of Chief State School Officers in- 
dicated an interest in it because of its plans to set up recommendations to 
States concerning accreditation. * 

Accreditation practices and the standards by which schools are ac- 
credited are reported in thia publication. Treated briefly are the his- 
torical development of standards, the meaning of standardization and 
accreditation, the State agencies which accredit, and the methods they 
use. Some 30 standards are then discussed and examples are included of 
typical statementa as well as of some that possibly are indicative of trends 
even though they are not typical. The content of some of the more 
frequently recurring qualitative standards, such as the school program 
and preparation of the staff, is analyzed- 

Standards themselves are often minimum requirements; schools are 
urged not to be satisfied with their attainment, but to go beyond them as 
fast as physical resources and circumstances permit. Frequently the 
State department of education accompanies its standards or minimum 
requirements with recommendations or goals which it believes the school 
should strive to attain. 'These recommendations are reported in the 
present study whenever feasible. I 

Point of View 

An accredited high school is one upon which a stamp of approval has 
been placed by . the accrediting agency. The school is therefore an 
approved- school. Accredited, however,, was the term used in -the efrly 
days of standardization to signify that a school met standards which 
entitled it to send its graduates to college without examination, and it is 
the termAlbe Office of Education has used in its publications over the 
yean to refer to such schools. While the purposes of* present-day 
standards are much broader than that for college -admission, high schools 
.which m^et standards still receive that same recognition, and it is within 
this frame of reference that thia study has its genesis. Also, it is entirely 
possible that a school might be approved without being accredited; it is 
not conceivable that a school could be accredited without being approved. 
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4 STATE ACCREDITATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

For thesereasons accredited is the tern, meet frequently used in this docu- 
inent. When approved occurs, it is in the sens* of accredited unless noted 
otherwise, as, for example, "approved for the receipt of State funds.” 

Sources of Information 

Many State departments of education publish manuals or handbooks 
se ting forth their standards for accrediting or approving high schools, 
furnishing information a ut current policies and regulations, and making 
recommendations for improved practices. Other States issue their 
standards separately, some in printed form, some mimeograph^ A 

^ S" 8t ? temeat8 of 8tandard8 ■« full and complete ejplana- 
* Uon8 of . the States requirements. A few are brief statements of 1 to 3 

or^ri! °h m J^" m boa ^ requirements. By and large these standards, 
i 7 hand ^°° k8 * n whlch arc incorporated, are recent revisions, 
2953 If*™ Predatm « 1950 ’ and W showing publication dates of 

ff r a F °J2 k^ r / S,atefl 8UppUf d 9tatementB of standards, printed or mimeo- 
graphed, bnef or extensive. Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah have 

no current statement of standards, but approve schools on the basis 
of their meeting legal requirements for participation in State funds- 

eTI 7lu 0t c aV<! it9 9tandard8 fonn<d, y “ one document! 

Each of these States submitted pertinent data which are reported in 
the present study. - ^ 

A preliminary draft of this document was sent to each Stau-approvinr 
agency for oorreetton and comment. Following re virion of themanu- 
aenpt in tbe bgbt of euggeetiona received, a eununary table (table 5) waa 
eubmitted to State. for cbecking. Her. m. .tump, Um.de to diatingui^ 
benreen .Uma mcluded in formally prepared atatementa of ataXrta 

M nt T ^ T l ' g * 1 ° r Sute board «^n«nta not ao included, 
“t , 5 " ° rm ‘ tio “ * ,hid ' ““ teceived through correapondcnce 
md. State tbrector. of aecoodary education and other representative. 

of State-appronng ageneiea ha. been ineoiporated in appropriaU aoctiona. 

Limitations of the Study 

A number of States have standards for the several types of schools- 

r!T r V y T r, d and 6 ' yCar ' (See 3 ‘) This study is confined 
to standards for the 4-year high school or for grades 9 to 12. In two 

^ t8I ! Ce8 ,n W J ich standard* are directed to the 3-year senior high 

* r ‘" l * ted ^ «*■» ^vrienu for 

The atudy include, reference to Stau law. btmring upon accreditation 
or atandardizanou only a, the aubatance of anch law. i. incorporated 
m the pnbh ahed accreditation aUndarda. or whon State, have l 

■Hmo/ nutfftefa OMd is tiao (tody. 
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the writer they are an integral part of accreditation or approval require- 
ments. While every State was given the opportunity to report statutory 
requirements not included in the standards, all may not have done so. 

It was not deemed practicable to include every different item to be * 
found in the States’ standards. The most frequently recurring ones, 
therefore, have been summarized, and some which occur infrequently 
are listed in a miscellaneous category. : 

Previous Studies 1 . • 

Over the past years several significant studie? have been made which 
furnish the background information for a bridf treatment of the earlier 
years of State accreditation of high schools ami for comparing develop- 
ments. Henderson* in J912 reported a study of the trend toward 
admission to college by certificate, which matted the beginning of the 
accreditation of high schools. He gives year-by-year developments 
from 1871 through 1910. In 1918 Manahan ‘ studied State classification 
and standardization of high schools and presented the first systematic 
analysis of standards in use in the States. 

The next two studies came 10 years later. Troxel 4 in a volume on 
State control of secondary education included an analysis of the prevailing 
standards for classification of high schools, and Henry H. Hill 4 presented 
an historical account of the development and trends in State high-school 
standardization, giving a composite picture in tabular form of State 
high-school standards as they existed in 1929. A dissertation by McVey 
• ^ 1942 presents a detailed treatment for the States comprising the North 
Central Association’s territory. The most recent nationwide study dis- 
covered was that made by Wardlaw < in 1948, who examined procedures 
and standards of accreditation preliminary to the revision of Missouri s 

system of accreditation. . ... 

There should also be mentioned the Office of Education s periodic 
publications entitled "Accredited Secondary Schools in the United 
States” first issued in 1913, which in their introductions give information 
about the current status of accreditation, as weU as its study of accrediting 
practices made in 1932 aa a part of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. These and other pertinent studies are included in the 
appended bibliography. 

. n . _ u L. AiBWo to CoIl.r> by Corttfctt. Doctor*. Tb-U. 1911. No* York, 

— /~_rt r^-U. Uaironitr. ( Contribution, to Education, No- 50) 171 p. 

T ?iitaLhfls John 1- Stoto CUniSootio. ud SttowUrdlMtloo o# Hi*h School*. M.«t« ■ thmmim, 191S. 

CaabP«. Mul. Hnrrard Urivtrdty. tiS p. , . 1Mft 

« Trout OUrw L. Stow Control at SoeotwUry XAtcodon. Bahiaon. Wurwlek «nd York, me., 

^HUl, H-rr H. Sut. HI* SAool ml Xontecky. Colic,, of W—*-. 

Balktio ml Am Vmntm <rf Sokool 9*rk», rol. XNo. w, - p— ■- 194 s 

• Willi.- X. 8u— Urd. far tb. Amr.ait.tlon of SmeomimiJ Scbook. Doctor . TW. 19*2 

Gbfcn«o, Vminr^xj mi ChkafO. 116 p. 
t W—4 lav, H. P«t. A Pr opo-d Pka •# - . 

Doctor*. TMt 190. CiltUi. IMtu*! MtawH. 
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Development and Present Status 
High School Accreditation 


Historical Background 

The beginnings of a system of high school accreditation were introduced 
in 1871 by the University of Michigan* Michigan, the only institution 
of any size not having its own preparatory department interested 
in devising a means for bringing the high schools of the State into closer 
connection with the university. Following notice to schools, the prepa- 
ration of questions to be answered b^ them, and inspection of the work of 
interested schools by members of the faculty, the university notified the 
high schools of four cities that "for the present year students will be 
admitted to the university on their certificates stating that they have 
studied all that is required for admission and are qualified to enter.” 
Thus the accreditment of -high schools was begun.' 

Traditionally colleges had been obtaining their students through 
entrance exa min ations except for those who were trained in their own 
preparatory departments. With the spread of the public high school 
and the increase in numbers of pupils wanting a college education, colleges 
were besieged by applicants who were graduates of these high schools, but 
who lacked some of the traditional flimiiyl subjects considered necessary 
for college entrance. At the same time, colleges were interested in 
increasing their enrollments; they looked for better ways of selecting and 
transferring young people from secondary school to college.' 

Following closely upon Michigan’s adoption of a plan for accrediting 
high schools, the Indiana State Board of Education in 1873, pursuant to 
a recommendation of the board of trustees of In dian a University, sent a 
circular letter to the presidents of school boards and superintendents of 
schools for the purpose of determining what schools were qualified to per- 
form the work of a preparatory department of the university. The board 
then empowered superintendents of the selected schools, thereafter known 
as commissioned” high schools, to examine students to ascertain their 
fitness to enter the university. Thus Indiana became thn first State in 
which the accreditation of high schools was conferred upon the State 
board of education. "It should not be overlooked, ^Cay s H ender son, 
that the President of the university was a memb er of the seloctina 
board,” • 


• Hendaraoa, op. dt, p. SI. 

• Cooper* lira Stud? oiStcoeitrj Sobool Standard*. *--«--■* 1 % j» r iy flAiili ^ « Sapart, 

Warfdaptm,’ D. C. TW Coopatadv* Start,. 1 SS 9 , p. 1 - 4 . 
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and expand provision* for admission of students to State universities. It 
was in the Middle West that strong, well -organized State systems grew 
up and, according to Hill, it was the development of strong State systems 
of public education that fostered standardization of high schools. 10 ' The 
year 1884 saw the beginnings of admission to the University of Texas on 
certificate of graduates of "all high schools, public and private, which 
may conform to the system of the university," and the same year the 
University of California began to accredit high schools and to admit 
students on certificate. 11 

The first step toward a State university’s recognizing graduates from 
high schools in other States was taken by the University of Michigan in 
1883, whifth, because it could not possibly visit the out-of-State schools 
from which graduates were requesting admission, solved the difficulty by 
admitting students on probation upon recommendation of the principal 
who waa required to assume "the entire responsibility for the proper 
preparation oLsocb students." u Minnesota met the same problem by 
providing that schools in other States accredited by their own State 
universities might certify students to the University of Minnesota. 

In general, in the first several decades of accreditation and admission 
on certificate, the initiative waa with the State university. But high 
schoob were growing in numbers and importance, academies and prepara- 
tory departments were dropping by the wayside, and the public schools 
as repre se nted by the high schools and the State departments were 
becoming mote and more powerful and thus in a position to take from ^ 
the university some of its powers of inspecting and accrediting. As early 
as 1893 Minnesota appointed an inspector of schools not connected with 
the university. In 1910 Iowa abolished university accreditment, turning 
it over to the State department of education. 1 * 

State Department vs. Slate University ^ 

« 

HID recognised two main issues which have been fought out between 
universities and high schools: first, which shall accredit or standardise. 


uui f eisity or the State department of education; and, second, shall 
the uni ver si ty determine what shall be taught in the high school or shall 
the high school determine ha own cnmculum. Concerning the second 
he reports "a strong trend (1929) to allow the school to teach what it 
will” The first bed been decided in favor of the State board or State 
department as early as 1925, when according to an Office of Education 

is. 
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report 4 the State board or the State department was the sole accrediting 
agency in 34 of the 47 States having a system of accrediting, and shared 
responsibility in 7 States, leaving only 6 States— Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Kentucky, Nebraska, and Wisconsin— in which accreditation 
of public high schools was entirely in the hands of State institutions of 
higher education. 

Hill reported that in 1929 there was only one State, Colorado, in which 
the State department, had nothing to do with standardization. Now in 
that State (effective July 1, 1952) the State Department of Education, 
at the request of the university, has assumed the duties, responsibilities, 
and services of the accreditation program which the University of Colorado 
had been performing for more than 55 years. However, as shown in a 
succeeding section, there are still two. States in which the State Uni- 
versity is the accrediting agency:* The University of California accredits 
schools in that State for purposes of admission oh certificate to State 
institutions, of higher education; the University of Michigan accredits 
Michigan schools for the same purpose and provides consultation serv- 
ices. The latter is held by the Bureau of School Services of the Uni- 
versity to be its primary purpose. The State department of public in'- 

mstruction in each of these States approve* schools for the receipt of 
State money. . r 


"Accreditation,” "Standardization,” and "Approval”— 

Meaning and Usage 

In the first several decades of State accreditation of high schools the 
period dunng which the universities had the major responsibility— "ac- 
credited” was used by them to designate those schools whose graduates 
were eligible to enter the State university on certificate. Lists of accredited 
schools were published in the universities* catalogs. State departments 
or State boards of education performing the inspectorial and approving 
function during that period generally used the term "approved.” 

m!c ° ffi ? ° f Education ’ 8 K* of accredited secondary schools for 
1915, for a third of the States a typical beading is "Approved by the 

~ St ^ t ® Board o{ Education and accredited by the University 

? f “ ” or “ • few instances "affiliated with.” In no instance is 

found the expression "approved by the university .” At the same time 
approved’ is the term most frequently used with the 24 States in which 
die State board or State department was mentioned; "accredited by” the 
State department or State board appears for only 3 States. 

« "“* V °i ‘^T* I “ , “ ri ° C Mnc-tfc*. Aeeradlttd Secondary Schook ia A* United 

SUtw, T uhtmi,. Q . g. Priatla, Ofc». IMS. 119 |>. (Bulletin 1«5, N*. 11.) 

V. s-jp^rtamt of tha Interior. Ramn of Edaeadoa. Aeeradltad Seeoadar? School, ia tfe 

U. S. Cornwat Printlnc Ofco, 191S. 106 p. (Balbcia 191S. No. 7 ) 
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By 1925, however, the use of "accredited” when referring to State 
department actjpn was becoming fairly common. A heading typical of 
a third of the States in the bulletin for that year reads, "Accredited by 
~ State Board of Education and Accepted by the University 

°f •" Since there is no explanation of the forces bring ing 

about the change in wording we can only guess that it reflects changes 
resulting from the abandonment by many of the State universities of 
much or all of their accreditation function and the assumption of both 
the function and the terminology by the State Department. 

At the present time, 25 States use the term "accredit” only or pri- 
marily in their programs of approving high schools; 16 States, including 
all of those in New England, and Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, and Wisconsin, speak 
only or primarily of "approved” schools. Illinois, because of established 
legal phraseology refers to its schools as "recognized”; Indiana still uses 
"commissioned”; New York "registers” its schools; Oregon uses "stand- 
ardized”; and Minnesota, ^Pest Virginia, and Wyoming use "classi- 
fied.” Graduates of high schools so designated whose preparation meets 
the entrance requirements are admitted without examination to the 
State institutions of higher education in their respective States. 

Standardization is the process of bringing schools into conformity with 
certain min i mum requirements imposed by the State board or State 
department of education. Its purpose is to permit pupils to transfer from 
one school to another with assurance that the continuity of their educa- 
tion will not be seriously affected. To receive State aid or to be per- 
mitted to accept pupils from other districts on a tuition basis a school 
must meet certain standards. As early as 1918, Manahan wrote that 
because many schools "are offering less than 4 years of high-school 
instruction and are' sending their graduates to schools of a higher grade, 
most States are making an attempt to standardize the work of the; various 
grades of high schools, so that the work of each suasessive year will be 
approximately of equal value regardless of wbether^such work is taken 
in a school offering 4-year courses or one offering but 2-year courses 
only.” u 

Even though in earlier years accredited was used primarily to designate 
those schools which were of a desirable standard in relation to college 
entrance requirements, and were equipped to prepare in full for entrance 
to college, current usage is not so limited. In general, those States which 
standardise schools of various grade levels use the same terminology 
for each. Hus is especially true in States which standardise on a system- 
wide basis. For example, Louisiana and Tennessee "approve” both 
elementary and secondary schools; Florida, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, and Teams, "accredit” both elementary and secondary schools; 
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2- States might be willing to accept the stated position if it would serve 
to eliminate confusion. 


Amow, — I as* DO particular reason Cor there being any difference in accredit 
tatioo by a regional accrediting association and the State department of educa- 
tion. However, I would have do objection# to designs ting the State department 
action as approval if it would baip to standardise the nee of the terms. 

1 State uses "approval” for all its schools and does not favor gradations 

of schools. < 

j 

pobHe-cebool Itwi of Maryland rotating to the grading and 
fUndardiaing of high achoola make qm exciumiTely of the term ^ approval/^ 

I belie f% there would he atroog objection among icboohDen in this State to 
the nee of terms which premise to differentiate the quality of the high tchoola, 
■mignhif to to me a Ukm whieh oonootes nM— standards and to others 
higher standar ds, • • . We think that to designate eome schools as haring reached 
m a xim um itiadirdi and otheri m operating oa minimum standards would hare 
a deleterious effect upon the morale of the school and the statue of the school 
hhsovauammitj. 

5 States see no difference in die terms, saying it is a play on words, or 
that they do not lie the implication that accredit has a higher meaning 
than the term need in their State, or that no agency has a monopoly 
on terms. 

Mmoon — In Missouri we Bks to think of approval and accreditation as being, 
in f tanaa, synonymous. In a sense, tbay are also synonyms with the term 
c l as s ifica tion, because aQ ri a mifind schools (A, AA, or AAA) are also approved 
and accredited, whereas irenia a aHed sohooia are neither approved nor accredited. 
PereoneBy, I see no reaeon far any quarrel over the nee of the terms. 

4 States use accredit for their programs because tradition or usage in the 
State favor* the term. 

Tnu. — We nee the term "accredit” rather than "approve” aa that is the 
traditional term need in Tezaa and we felt that H would be better understood 
by thoee involved in the program. I know of no other good reason for holding 
to the term "accredit.” 

2 States believe that both terms might well be used in a State's program, 
but that oeersdif should refer to superior programs. 

Maim. — The term " a ccre dit ed** school should refer to one that baa met 
standards mperior to these aatahHahed for basic approval. 

4 States use each of the terms to refer to different types, or levels, of 

liAnnh. 

Soon CiBOURA.— Wo nee tbs tana "approval” to refer to aoapubbe high 
achoola that wiah to have the State Department rate tlma. Those aonpubtio high 
•s c ho o l* that come np to oar stsndarda are darfgiiat s d aa approved achoola. All 
pnhBe Ufh wh e els that matt ear st an d a rds are designated aa accredited. 

Boom Damns. — It has bean the policy of this Department to use the term 
"accredited” to apply to al of the whnnh in dm Stats which meet the min l i wnm 
standards. Ws ate tba term "approved” to apply to those sohooia offering lam 
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th.n . four- year program. . . . Whik. ".pprorad*' WO uld .erre the «un e pnr . 
pow [admission to college o 9 certificate] it would be a little difficult to change it 
*° ^ lr 14 ^° ut ^ Dakota it concerned since it U part of our law. 

2 States in which the University is the agency, use accredit; the State 
Department approves for tuition and other purposes. 

Caufobivia. Inasmuch aa the regional accrediting agency in this area, the 
* ”*7" Association, doe. not aceredit high achooU, no diatinction between 

•chook accredited by an agency and those accredited by tbe University of Califor- 

" ow nw ’ d * d ‘ We “i"* »o«e such differentiation of term, might be 
highly durable in other State*. . . . Until some new agency take, over high- 
school accrediting wnponaibilit.es in California, we have an obligation to the prim 
ci pals [who are on record as wanting the term "accredited” continued to be used! 
to insist on the use of the term "accredited.” 

9 States most of them in the South, say or imply that a State’s right to 
accredit its schools and to speak of them as accredited is a matter of 
fact and should be so recognised. Excerpts from each of the 9 state- 
ments are quoted because of the variety of aspects of the position they 
present. 1 

Alabama.— I believe that we should continue to use "accredit.” "Approved 
ladL^* 4001 WOUl<1 *** COOfu “ n *' 11 wouJd unply that something was 

Fto.nu.-W. use the term "accredit" uniformly. . . . Accreditation in 
Florida is a matter relating to tbe ipiahty of education, and ha. nothing to do with 

State aid . . . which ia granted to all public school, on a formula set up in the 
statute*. v 

GaoaciA.-If we are to diatuiguish between tbe functions of State accrediting 
agencies and regional one*, I would prefer to aay that it is the function of State 

TiTTc 10 ***”*!'*' 1 no particular reason why accrediting should not be done 
at both State and regional level* Accrediting by tbe State agenak* i. somethin, 
more than a recommendation for consideration by a regional agency . . Tbe 
distinction between accrediting and approval probably can be made best at tbe 
local level and an attempt to provide uniformity could remit in a greater degree of 
confuMoa rather than in cl&rifying interpretation. 

^rrroGBT.-We believe very strongly in the idea of accreditation of our high 
•cboob by the ^ State Board of Education, and we also believe in using tbe word 
accreditation rather than "approval.” ... Each State in the Southern 
Association has its own State committee for Southern Association schools. I am 
a member of that committee. We have adopted a. our guide in the matter of ao- 
«fled accreditation of Southern Amotion schools the State standard# that have 
been adopted by the State Board of Education (with three exceptions] .... 

‘ “ my opinion that tbe various regional accrediting associations will eventually 
follow the politic, of the Southern Aa^tion and not think of themselves so 
much *• accrediting" organisation, but more as org.nU.tion. that strive to 

Uiey 'cover* 1 ** memU ^ ****** hi * fa ' ,cho01 condition, throughout the region. 

MUaWppl Accrediting CommUnon, which is an h*trom«nt 

* ■ * *• , bdieTe "key" teachers serving in every are. of 

pubbe education in Mississippi are in better position to accredit schools hi Mi*, 
w^ppr than any regional accrediting agency could bop* to be. 
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Montana. — T he word Accredited occurs in the lew which gives constitutional 
•utborit y to the State Board of Education to supervise and accredit those insti- 
tutions which meet tbp proscribed standards. 

As State Chairman of the Committee for Secondary Schools of the Northwest 
Association, as well as being the officer of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, which rec omm e nds accrediting to the Stste Board of Education, I maintain 
that the term accredited should be need exclusively in identifying schools 

which meet standards* • • • 1 believe it would he s violation of constitutional law 
to deprive the States and their official agencies the right to accredit w-bnpls within 
their jurisdiction and I would protest strictly against tl«e type of thing which would 
give exclusive right to any unofficial voluntary sgenriea such as any of the regional 
associations happen to be. 

v 

Nosih Caiouiu. We prefer the term accredited to that of approval. Schools 
may operate without being accredited and we use accreditation as a means of 
stimulating better equipment and teaching conditions. 

Vnciitu. It has been oar policy since 1950 to one oi lv the term '’accredita- 
tion. . . , In applying the standards, wo consider a school either accredited or 
non -accredited. We use no other word to express the differentiation. 

Washington. — We are in general agreement that we would object to any 
terminology which might Indicate that State accreditation is based on lower 
standards than those used by Mgknal organisations. Our Stats standards in 
W aa hm gtop are higher on the whole than those of our regional organisations. 
The word "approve” b not used at all in the Slate of Washington. The only term 
we use ia "accredit.” 

Of the 16 States in the first 3 categories listed above which may be said 
to favor reserving the use of the term "accredit” for the actions and proc- 
esses of regional associations, all but two are presently naing the term 
"approve” or some word other than "accredit” in their programs. Arizona 
and Kansas now speak of accredited schools; representatives of both 
States express a willingness to consider change. 

Of the 21 States speaking for "accredit,” all except Maine now use that 
term in their State programs. 

It would seem then that in general (1) the States express preferences in 
accordance with present practices in their States, and (2) that the 42 
States are fairly evenly divided aa between an inclination to use a term 
other than accredit for State recognition and a preference for the use of 
"acfcredit” £t>r schools so recognised. 

Do the 25 Stole agencies now using the term ” accredit ” require more than 
the minimum progvm of their accredited schools?— Many of the States 
supplied information which though it does not always give an unqualified 
answer points to a direction. If the schools are not required to meet ac- 
creditation standards in order to operate or to receive State funds, or if 
thm are unaccredited schools in the State, it might be presumed that 
"accredited” schools do more than meet the statutory requirements for a 
minim um program. If that assumption is allowed, the following situation 
exists among the 25 States. 
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16 of 25 States do hav* witMo thbr fcorisr. Ugh whoob which «« una<v 
creditod; 9 do not; of the 9. 7 hare tyetem* o# damifyinj or warning achooi. 
ihu. granting then, ennrgency accredit, tlo. an til the dsfcfaocv u renored 
22 do not require adtoola to meet .tandarda in order to oper.u- 3 dorequir* tbew 
- to do Kt, 

IS do not require whoob to meet .tandarda in ocd«r to rerebe State fond. 4 
fk> require it; for 6 Stale* information wai sol r*r*tved. 

For the sake of companion, practice, of the 16 State* employing the 

term "approve” were also examined. The picture presented is almoat 
the reverse of the above. 

1 of the 16 Sutna haa no unapproved achoob; IS hare. Of the 1 5, f report mn 

than one Irrd of a pprovai 

? do not require achoob lo meet .tandarda to operate; 8 do nryutrr than to do ro ; 
lor 3, do information wat recmvetL 

1 doa. not retire wbooU to meet .tandarda to re«b. State fund.; 14 do make 
tali re qw&wmmqf; for 1 so idnmatk^ wm raeaked . 

In other word*. State, using "accredit” are more likely to have a 
program which is separate and apart from the State funds distribution 
program or the statutory minimum. Whether the standards or criteria 
established by Sute. uring "accredit” we further removed from minimum 
statutory roqujflWnts than art those eetabliahed by States "approving” 
schools is a moot questioa. 

State Agencies W high Accredit or Approve Schools 

The State department of education alone or in con j unction with the 
State board of education is the agency charged with responsibility for ap- 
proving or accrediting public high schools in 40 of the States. When the 
responsibility is shared, the State department’s functWi# that of in- 
veatigating and recommending a list of school* to the State board which 
then accredits. In 6 of the remaining 8 State# — Arisons, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, Texas, and Wyoming— dm State department has varying' 
amounts of responsibility; in 2 Statea-California and Michigan— it has 
no responsibility for accreditation. 

In Ariaona, the high-school visitor, a staff member of the University of 
Ariaona, inspects the schools and recommends a list of schools to the 
State Board of Education, die accrediting agent. The University of 
Wyoming and the Sute Department of Education cooperate in visiting 
and accrediting the State’s secondary school*. Four Sutre— Georgia, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, and Texas— have Sute accrediting conunkdonsor 
committees composed of represenutrres of such agencies and institutions 
as the State department of education, colleges ami universities, high schools, 
and various educational associations within the State. In Nebraska and 

Texas, the committee works in conjunction with the State 

< ' ' 
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In Georgia and Mississippi, the accrediting commission! are agencies 
separate and apart from the State department; they promulgate the 
standards and finally accredit schools. They Bo, however, rely on reports 
of State department of education representatives in making their decisions. 

Inspection of the work of public and nonpublic high schools with a view 
to accreditation is done hy a member of the staff of the State University 
tn California and Michigan. The State universities are the final accredit- 
ing agencies. 

Nonpublic $chool$ 

Nonpublic schools are accredited by the respective State universities, 
or group of institutions of higher education, in the State* of Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, and Wisconsin, as well as in California and Michigan. 
In Massachusetts, there is no official approving agency for non public 
schools. In all other States responsibility for approval rests with the 
State department or State board of education as it does for the public 
schools. A few State* (Connecticut, Maryland, and Oregon) have pro- 
mulgated special standards for approving Donpublio schools. 

Classification or Accredited Schools 

A number of State* provide more than one set of criteria or standards 
and classify their schools according to the criteria they meet. They refer 
to theae schools then as class A, B, and C, or as First Group and Second 
Group, or similarly as shown in table 1. Such method enables a State 
to hold fairly high standards for its urban schools. At the same rim* j t 
does not penalise small rural schools which because of their smallness and 
fin a nc ia l condition are unable to meet high requirements for enrollment 
and sise and {separation of staff. If such schools offer sn acceptable 
educational program and are meeting other specified standards, they too 
may attain accredited status. 

h moat o f theae State*, da h i g he st class of rating maiHcs the category 
in which the majority of their high schools are found; that is, while there 
are sizable numbers of schools in each category (except in West Virginia 
winch rarely m a ke s use <rf its class II and class HI) there are more 
in the highest rated group than in any one of the others. In Indiana, 
however, the s ec ond group raring is slightly more prevalent thaw the 
first; and in Missouri, Nebraska, and Tennessee, rite mode is definitely 
daaa A, with the hi g her ratings of dam AA and dam AAA in Missouri, 
dam AA in Nebraska, and A-I in T enn es s ee bring reserved for the few 
schools that can meet certain added qualifications. These superdasrifi- 
carioas are recent innovations. ' 

• ' 
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Table 1.- 
Aanoru . . . 


state accreditation of high schools 


North 
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Central and 

A, cUm B, 


Aiianui 


CUn 

Him 


A. 

C 


riaia B, 


Dkuwaii 


Iron a* a 

* 

Karui 


-States having more than one class of accredited schools 

"Secondary schools that fail to meet one 
or mart the standards . . . may 
btf granted a clam B rating, provided 
the teacher*, including the principal 
and nprriataadat, meet ^tbc require 
menu far teaching in' an accredited 
high echoed. . . . Soch of their grad, 
natee ue receive the pereonal renom* 
mends tioe of the hifh-ecbooi principal 
will be admitted into full frtwhmao 
standing in the inetitatfane oi higher 
learning in tine State without eumi- 
nation.” 

"To be eligible far promotion to a higher 
r l ae r ific ation, a secondary echoed moat 
give evidence oi ability to retain the 
higher d sas ific atioo during the next 
•obooi year.” New aobooie are rated 
daaeC. 

"To be ehgihle far promotfan to 
A, a aecondary echool mart have I 
on the class B hat far at Icaat 
Regulation* are spelled out far 
deee. with decreasing stringency is 
requirements from A to B to C 
"Schoola which do not mart the reqtrire* 
menu far one group may be certified 
far a lower gro up far which they can 
*B*Ufy. Thorn which do not meet 
the lowest requirements aaay he eon* 
tfaued far one year only, and will then 
ha reconsidered by the State Board." 
Standards differ far staff 
length of acboo) year, length of period, 

and library materials’ expenditures. 

AD three dimes meet all standards 
satisfactorily: dam B ant A 

req uire increasing amounts of «— 
preparation, and Is the cnee of timm 
^ •ones a dditio nal rarpdi enseals as to 
quality of p rogr am nffirnd 
A s c hoo l which does not met ths spool* 
i hut whic h is 


First group, 
group. 


First -da as 

continuous 


Qaas 


A, 

C. 


Minimum . 


may be eiamified as 


fare 


Komicn. 




cases AA. 
Qaas A. . 


Fully accredited; 
Accredited, ant 
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Table 1.— * State* 


Kentucky— —Ccm. 


haring more than one 
•choola— Con tin urd 

Tyfim ttj dmm&cmU m 


clau of accredited 


Michh.an S-jrear tchooU 


1-year school* 


M uiiiiim Oea* AA, 

iCKTMiitod 


cUm A, 


N 


Norra I^ahota . 


TmiflOLMSB. 


B Accredit**!, but debctait in ooe or more 

* standard# oo which advice hat bt*n 

gi*«n previous)? and which d shorn* 
cses bare not been corrected. To 
continue to be accredited, the school 
moat show significant evidence of 
taking action to oofxyxt dehcirncic*. 
Schools meeting North Central criteria 
(though not necessarily K member 
schools) are accredited for a 3-year 
period. 

2 •ye**’ acbooli School* meeting criteria that exc«d the 

mmmtuin but not meeting the highest 
lev d are accredited for a 2 -year period 
and v in ted exery 2 yea rs, 

School* meeting minimum criteria are 
accredited for a 1-year period and via* 
"ited each year. 

Upon request, any accredited school 
may apply for A or AA classification. 
Requirement* as to staff preparation, 
curriculum and instruction, and guid- 
ance services are slightly higher In 
each of the classification*. 

Standards are increasingly higher and 
more exacting for class AA and ctaai 
AAA in regard to requirements for 
staff, teaching load, guidance servirea, 
services for atypical children, and 
curriculum requirements. 

For schools seeking special recognition, 
criteria reveal "a significant rise in 
the requirements" over cfass A, which 
latter are basic for all accredited 
schools. There* are fewer and lower 
standard* for approved school*. 
Schools are classified as they meet the 
requirements set up for the respective 
groups. Requirements for min or ac- 
credited ami approved schools are 
lower than for fully accredited schools 
in several respects. 

Standards are increasingly higher, espe- 
cially as regards staff and supervision 
by the principal, for class A and A-L 
Class C i* "the xninixnum rating of an 
approved school on probation." After 
2 years aa a C school, it must qualify 
for a B rating to continue to be 
approved. 


MtseotJVJ Class AAA, das* A A, 

class A. 


Class AA, Class 
approved. 


Fully accredited, minor 
accredited, ap- 
proved. 


Oats 


A-l, 

B, 


class A, 


class B, class C. 
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Table 1.*— States having more than one class of accredited 


State 

Washington 


/ 

West Virginia. . . 


Wyoming 


schools— * Continued 
Typm e/cimmifamiem 


Initial First type of accreditation t§ granted 

with provision for further develop- 
meat of the educational progr em 

Standard / Meets all minimum standards. 

Special For small high schools unable to meet 

attendance requirements. 

First class Acceptable standards. 

Second class. . . . "Fails to meet satisfactorily the stand* 

ards erf a fint-cka school. " 

class "Fails to meet satisfactorily several of 

the standards of a second "dais 


schooL” 


Oats I . 

Class II. 
Class III 


Schools which meet or nearly meet 
North Central Association standards. 
Schools which fall somewhat short of 
the standards met by class I. 

Schools which offer at least 4 ream of 
acceptable work. 


Wltat does classification accomplish ? — In order to answer this question 
StateB using the system now or in 1941-43, and 2 State#— Florida and 
Texas— which recently completely revised their standards without 
adopting a classification scheme were asked for their reactions to questions 
such as these; Does classification make a difference? Is there anything 
to he gained by lowering the classification of a school? Does reducing a 
school’s classification result in serious hardships for the administrative 
f was the system discontinued? (2 States.) When revising 

standards did the State give any consideration to the use of a classified 
system? (2 States.) 

Of the 13 States using classification that replied to the inquiry, 8 re- 
ported that it makes a real and important difference, and 3 that it makes 
some difference. Delaware reported that it no longer has any real 
meaning except perhaps to give some indication of the enrollment status 
and thereby an implication of the probable scope of the program of 
stndi^i. The high-school supervisor of Mississippi, where the system is 
of recent origin, is not certs in at this time that twn mikrc a 

great deal of difference. The hope there is that schools will be evaluated 
more carefully and that improvements will be made where possible. 

Reasons given for classification by the 11 States that find it helpful 
relate closely to the incentive it provides to school people to improve the 
quality of their school and to the desire of the community that its school s 
be among the best. - 

Amtsot? a. — O ar difference in durifintioo forms m type o t leader situation 
wherein ■ school moree from cfaea B through die A and into North Central 
. •ccreditation. There ia a feeling ofr accomplishment on the part of the 
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when they reach the highest type. . . . Disapproving or lowering the classifies- 
tko of a school in many inatanoea lends the necessary impetus to a community 
or school district to see that the school does not remain in the lower classification. 
In some instances it has caused a little discomfort to the principal or superin- 
tendent; in more Baaee it has given him the necessary leverage to aooompliah what 
the community may have hesitated to sown— plUK 

^■KANSAS. Over a period of 20-25 years Arfcanaa^haa developed a sort of 
accredit* tioa lada<r whereby an unaccredited school might meet a minimum 
set of criteria and attain a "C” rating. By certain improvements and meeting 
additional standards the school oouid climb to a "B” rating and finally to an "A” 
rating, the maximum accreditation level granted by the State Board of Edu- 
cation The accreditation ladder” has been influential in a gradual but steady 
growth and improvement of secondary schools. 

Iwmana. The people of the State are becoming more and more oonadoos of 
the meaning of the State's classification and accreditation system. They are 
constantly using pressure upon trustees, school boards and superintendents who 
are exhorted to ma int ain high educational standards. Through the employment 
of the cla ss ification system, schools are encouraged to work toward higher educa- 
tional goals and standards. . . . Our experience in Indiana leads os to believe 
that the people hold the trustees and school boards at fault rather then the 
administrators. 


Kausa*. Clas si fic ation has made a real diffe re nce in the State of 
particularly in regard to the physical facilities and materials of instruction which 
are used fa the schools. We would not argue that a better job might not be done 
by extensive efforts more fa the realm of leadership and information, bat we 
can point to several examples that would bear out the fact that it has been ef- 
fective. 


We feel that fa many oases there is eometbfag to be gained by lowering the 
classification of a school. , . . This is many times done on the request of the 

administrator and we are always careful to point out — as the facts warrant it 

that the school administrator and the board of edoeatkn have tried hard for 
many years to overcome the deficiencies hut have been suable to do so because 
of the community ’s unwiDfagneee to give adequate support. 

KiN'nJCiT. — We have found that the plan of classifying high xAHt l»t Aww 
much to increase the quantity and improve the quality of our high -school pro- 
W*™* also found that our school people are fa sympathy with the idee 

and that the same is true of the patrons who sup po r t the y>Mi 

The plan of classifying high schools fa our State has been an important faster 
fa the con solidation of small high schools into larger centers. . . . Our enrotiment 
requk Akaeuts, have enabled many of oar Bounty systems to have schools lane 
enough to justify the ex p en di t ur e of money that fa necess a r y to oftv a fw«y *^ 
of work com par able fa its breadth and riehnaae to that found fa lane centos of 
population. - . 

MionGAM. — I am certain that the leujl schools fa are mdag accred- 

itmg as t lew to get improved conditions from oommunitiee <<u i beards ot 
edneatim. In general, lowering the risssifirstkm is helpful to ffaoi paU and 


Misaouu. — We drink ifliaWanlw malfla a read difference. We dht that 

the idea of elaaaifiratianprovkkn a fraat deal of faoactive for school faaproveasatt. 

Onr people seam to reaaoa that milk, beef cattle, and nearly everything dm are 
graded or classified fa order that the public may know as nearly as possible the 
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true worth of that which is available. We think this is similarly true of public 
education, and that the idea of daaaifgation provides a great deal of incentive 
for school improvement, ... In most cases in our State the disapproval of a 
school has given support to farmer recommendation* of the principal or super, 
intendent, which would have led to improvement if the board of education in- 
volved had upheld the recommendation* made. 

Nsbrabka.— W e have found over a long period of time that the schools in our 
State like to have atandarda to "shoot at” and wp know that tremendous improve- 
menu have been made in school programs, especially in recent years, pretty largely 
because of the accreditation and classification program which is in operation in 
this State. . . . Lowering the classification of a school is something that happens 
very infrequently. .Occasionally, such action might have serious consequence# as 
far as the superintendent is concerned. We find, however, that this i# usually no* 

Noa-ra Dakota.— W e feel that classification serves a real purpose in our State- 
. . . In general, local schooia make a tremendous effort to try to reach the highest 
dassifirption possible. Thus if we did not have a system of classification we would 
lose much of this local iniliatiTe. 

Lowering the classification of a school baa a direct influence on the principal, 
superintendent, and teachers since they do wish to be associated with a higher dam 
of school. ... It does make the superintendent and principal work very hard in 
order to maintain high standards* 

Tknnbsskk. The rules and regulations according to which schools are approved 
by our Tennessee State Board of Education have been cooperatively formulated 
by our public -school personnel with the consultative service of the members of 
our Tennessee State Department of Education. ... In other words, the mice 
and regulations have not been imposed from above. . . . Inss^^ u ^ g ute 
Department of Education receives rooommeadatiom concer nin g the i-itt— 
new rules and regulations or the revision of existing rules and regulatioiw from the 
public-school personnel and the lay public, it is easy to see that — ^ra vi-m does 

serve a real purpose. 

West V ran mi a. — I do believe, very strongly that the dasd&os lk m of high 
schools does make a little difference. We find in West Virginia that schools are 
very anxious to be put on the classified list, and are willing to do anything within 

their power to get such a rating. . . . For the most part, I find that the principals 
and superintendents use the cl as si fi ca tion of their school as a «««« of mttina 
things that they ought to have. ^ 

Why has classification hem discarded or not ooegaerf?— When North 
Carolina’s hi^h schools were organised in the early 1920’s they w on dasai- 
fied in groups I and II. This was chiefly to designate the length of term: 
Group I schools operating a minimum of 180 days and group II schools 
operating a minimum of 160 days. When the State increased the minimum 
term for all schools to 180 days there was no purpose served in ndn* the 
original classification scheme. The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion feels that the State should not attempt to go into a (ion of 

high schools other than accredited and nonaccredited. 

The Florida Department of Education has given several reasons for not 
classifying schools into categories: 

1. Sadi p<u would involve assay diffi c ul t prob l e m s of adBaUstratioB, 


/ 
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2. The up- or down-grading would often torn on the mere matter of facilities and 

«*e without respect to the functional quality of the echooL 

3. Such categorizing would engender many problem* of relationships between the 

State Department and eeboole and, probably, among the schools themselves. . 
4 Such categoriaing might place unphuii on status rather than process — on 

what a school has rather than what' it does. 

5. Such would not fit into our historic or philosophic orientation. 

Texas believes that classifying accredited schools according to excellence 
would violate the approach it is taking to the approval of schools: 

We hope that every echoed wiQ oonetantly improve itself and feel that no stigma 
of being e second- or third -clam echoed should be attached to an entire block of 
e e boole within tide State. We do warn an accredited eehooi when the school is in 
vio la tion of standard* to a degree that does not justify it being removed hum the 
hat of accredited ec hoola. In a eeneet this ia a type of classification; however, it 
does not place the burden upon the staff of this agency of analysing the statue 
of every school (district every year, as we reserv e this type of designation for 
schools that we have visited and found to be Egjyr inadequate. Of course, when 
we find schools that are unable to meet the standards after we have worked with 
them in a consultative way, we do drop them from our accredited list, but, as far 
aa attempting to classify the body of our accredited schools into first-, second-, 
and third- c l a ss schools , we felt that such procedure would violate the basic philoso- 
phy inherent in our new plan, of accrediting schools. . . . This trend ha* been 
dev elopin g in Texas for many years, and it has bean more than 25 yean since 
schools were technically divided into several types. 

t * 

Provisionally or Conditionally Accredited Schools 


Presumably all State* which have standards make some provision for 
granting temporary or provisional accreditment to schools failing in some 
respect to meet established criteria before removing them from the 
approved list. Hie following States set up categories of such schools and 
specify provisions: 


Table 2.— State* which 


provide conditional 
approval 


or probationary 


Annul. 


7VW 

Advised. 


COUMUDO. 


quality or standard 
whi ch they are advised to make up. 
Minor deficiencie s have been allowed to per- 
sist for a year or more or are serious 
enough to issr warming. Warned schools 
may be re dno o d to a tower clarification 
or dropped, depending on the 
of the 4 Ari f TM st ft t i 
s are corrected. 

With advice Have souse nrinoi 

Boyne minor defi c i e ncy porriating fbreeoond 
year, or d efid ene r acetous e&oogh to i 


With 
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Tahle 2.— State* which provide conditional or probetJonarv 

approval— Continued 7 


5mm 




Flokida . 


Is abdyinee 

■ Deftdte program moat he shown toward re- 
moving deficiencies or eehool wfl] be 

Admd 

dropped the following year. 

Minor deficiencies should be cleared within 

m 1 1 r p. p 

Warned 

■ 

A school with a major deficiency mm* show 
* plan for removing that deficiency and 
annua! program toward reueMng that 
standard. 

With advice 

Deficient on one or more standards which 
should be corrected. 

With warnizig. . . . 

• Advice has been given previously but de* 
Sedan dee have not been corrected. To 
oositinne as accredited some corrective 


Illinois. . 
MtesKus 


Probationary recog- A 
nition. 


wtioB must take {dace, 
warning to make impr ovements or adjust- 

MU H mkm m prrnhfr 

Tentative Scboob p re vionsly classified ea l-year achools 

bat which ia any year fail to meet mb* . 
aram standards are dasdisd Tentative" 
and given a year is which to make op 
deSekcwdea before being dropped from the 
accredited list. 

Montana With advice Fast notice that J» deficient in one 

Btwdard* 

With warning When deficien cy ie not correc te d, or ia the 

c<the viola tion of two or 


ptohetiqn Sefaoole violating two er mete ffintlinli a 

aeeond year, or a eingie standard a third 
year. 4 

On final or lamina) Sehoole granted accrediting for the last time, 
probation. lor each reasons as may be — * 


the 


0**son. Standard with ad* The aoboal haa 

vice. manta "to the 

the dktriet at the 
ultimate 


of tha 
s of the 


of 

'.hot 


CondWoneBy eUnd* The eehool has failed to i 
*”*• mantel requirements, hot the local an* 

| have agreed to a plan which wiD 


WASHINGTON. . Probationary . . . . A 


(. 
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Types of Schools Approved or Accredited by State 
Agencies 


Of the 44 States having formalised statements of standards, 43 recognise 
specifically the 9-12 organisation type of school; Pennsylvania bases its 
standards on grades 10-12. Sixteen States have standards for grades 
7-12, and 11 have set up coordinated or integrated standards for grades 
1-12 or K42. A number of States have separate standards for junior 
high schools, and several have separate standards for elementary schools. 
The following table shows some of the groupings to be found in the 
h a nd books of these States which recognise more than the regular or senior 
high school types (grades 9-12 and 19-12) in their standards and include# 
references to States repor tin g the a pproval of types of schools. 


Table 8.— States having standards,. or ad apta ti on s, for types of 
organization other than grades 9-12 or 10-12, and States which 
approve elementary and junior high schools 
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Methods Used by State Agencies in Accrediting Schools 

Methods of examining schools for accreditation have changed little 
over the years. It will be recalled that when the University of 
launched its program of accreditation for the purpose of ad™!— i™, 0 f 
high-school graduates on certificate, it asked for a report from the schools 
seeking such status and followed thia with visits to the schools by mem - 
ben of the faculty. Reports required of the schools varied am»n g 
institutions, but in general by 1910 they covered (a) buildings, equip* 
ment, libraries, laboratories, references; (6) school organisation, grades, 
number of pupils; (c) preparation and number of teachers; (d) course of 
study; and (e) support oi school. Inspection of the work of the schools 
was soon transferred from a committee of the faculty to an inspector of 
high schools or high -school visitor appointed especially for that purpose. 
Of these inspectors Henderson wrote, 1 * 

Tbs universities wad tbdr represeDtatfrw not only to look into, bat to ski tod 
WKXmr *f® d» schools. The higher inatitatkxM m expected to fsia knowledge 
obooeraing l he tcbooh tod to ranJa udiliaM fUtitioa» Hit ofidGat 

high-tohool ricftor is i ffidiitnr tod advfaor and not a dfetitor, 

Henderson named the duties that a high -school visitor might be called 
upon to perform: visitation of classes; making of addresses to pupils, 
to teachers, and to the public; meetings and consultations with school 
boards and prominent citizens; and consultations with teachers, prind- 
pals, and superintendents with reference to courses of study, methods of 
teaching, and school orgaai&atioii* 

Visitation by special inspectors connected with the higher institutions 
generated opposition and by 1910 the trend toward transferring inspection 
from university faculties to State departments and State hoards had 
begun. 10 

While not all States began their program of accreditation as did the 
University of Mi chig a n , most of than soon saw its advantages. Tndlan f 
for example, which orig in a ll y had not required visitation I— uH a mandate 
in 1888 that no high-school commission may be granted except on a 
favorable report in writing, to be made to the State board of education, 
by some member of the State hoard who shall be designated by it to visit 
the high school in question. 

Currently the method of accrediting most often followed by die States 
requires each school to submit an annual report which the Stat depart* 
ment then reviews and pn the bads of which it ma ke s a recommendation 
to the State board of education, dm final accrediting agent. In moat 
States there is no period prescribed for school visitation by. a represents* 
tive of the accrediting agency; States report that 


0 

» 
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often at possible,” or §otqe other more or lest flexible arrangement it 
followed. In ieveral States visit© mutt be made before the initial rating 
and thereafter only before a reclassification or when a school it having 
difficulty in meeting standards. In a few States visits are made annually. 
Table 4 reports the current practices of State accrediting agencies as 
reported to this office. 

Some examples of methods in use when accreditation is by — 

1. A State Dniincm or Education 

Mistouai. — AO public school* are classified and accredited every year by the 
State board of education on tbe bans of the information contained in tbdr annum! 
reporta and application aa wefl aa on the recommendations of tbe visiting super- 
visor and other me sabers of the State department of education. Tbe renewal of 
classification and accreditation b dependent chiefly upon tbe proper completion 
and forwarding of all annual report forms and upon tbe recommendations of the 
area supe rv i s or made aa a result of me or more reev ablations during tbe year. 

Following notification of tbe establishment of new schools a member of tbe 
State department of education will visit such new or reorganised district, meet 
with tbe board of education, cooperate in the planning of adequate educational 
facilities and advise tbe board concerning classification and accreditation. 

V menus. — By October IS the principal most submit bis preliminary annual 
report and itatnseat of (dans Cor tbe development of the school. At dose id 
school year principal must submit tbe final annual report and statement of progress 
made toward realisation of plans. Accreditation by the State board of education 
is made cm tbe baste of an analysis id tbe reports submitted by the principal and 
information obtained by visiting supervi sors. 

Accreditation is for tbe school year following that Cor which tbe reports are 
submitted, “provided that tbe State board of education may require immediate 
co rre c tive action where subsequent reports or examinations reveal significant 

2. A UmranTT 

Caxjvouua. — Accreditation applies only to the eofiege-preparatory function 
of a Ugh aebooL The school must have a graduating class in tbe year in which it 
applies for accreditation. Upon receipt of application, a member of the university 
staff vtetts tbe school to observe tbe facilities and conditions, Tbe necessary 
records of graduates are collected and applied to statistical tables. Once accred- 
ited, a school remains in that status until evidence is shown that it has fallen 
below any of the standards at which time an investigation ia made. 

3. An Acoumnivo Commission 

Gnos&ta. — Application should be made to the commission by December 1 for 
' accreditation for tbe ensuing school year. The commission meets annually and 
passes open tbs lists of accredited high schools and elementary schools lor tbe next 
echoed year. In determining tbe rating of a school, the Omimisteosi otesdai tbe 
application filed with the Secretary, the reports of the Secretary and tbe area 
represen tative of the State department of education, and tbe reports of institu- 
tkna of kundag of • higher level. 

Besides the required procedure, several Stipes suggest or recommend 

to the schools a program of self-evaluation and usually suggest use of the 

Evaluative Criteria * For example, the Mississippi Accrediting Com* 

» ■ * ■ ■■ 

D, C. Tfc. CM^athr. Surfr. MM. SOS*. 
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missiori says that, "It ah. II be the policy of the Communion to encourage, 
.t stated intervals, self -evaluation by appropriate instruments auch aa 
the Evaluative Criteria commonly uaed for auch purpose*.” North 
Carohn. suggests that the Criteria. 1950 edition, be uaed a. "the inatni- 
ment for the evaluation of a high school ” The moat extensive reference 
ia in the Pennavlvania Manual which recommends that the criteria be 
uaed aa a means of stimulating the improvement of instruction and that 
both the self-evaluation and visiting committee phase* of the program be 
included. Wherever the process ia not carried out under other auspices, 
the local superintendent is requested to appoint and instruct the com- 
mittee and to see that copies of the committee’s report are deposited with 
him and with the State department of public instruction. "Upon receipt 
of this report, the department of public instruction will send a letter of 
commendation, if merited, to the school concerned. In addition, a 
symbol will be placed beside the name of the school in the Edurxuum 
Directory, Bulletin 70. Department of Public Instruction, indicating that 
a program of evaluation ha. been completed under the leadership of the 
county or district superintendent.” The Pennsylvania department 

* "' cotnm * nd ‘ that the evaluative process be engaged in at least once 
every 3 to 5 years. 


Extent to Which High Schools are St ate- A ccr edited 

Whereas secrediUtion by regional associations i. highly .elective, there 
being no State in which all— ami few in which most— of the public high 
•chools with a terminal 12th grade are regionally accredited. State accred- 
itation or approval may and frequently doe* eocompaaa everv high school 
In eoroe instances the State’s standards are minimum statutory require- 
ments with which a school must conform to receive State aid. Schools 
meeting three requirements are accredited for college -entrance purposes 
as well as approved for the receipt of State fund* There are, however. 
States which do have standards for accreditation above the minimum 
requirements which likewise have no unapproved schools. Pertinent 
comments from a few State departments were received: 


Kansas.— W hen w* 

a result of many months os year* of trying to 
mum standards. There are never md dm or 
method we me to help wavering and 
no longer have any justification for 

MsarLAin*.— If • school does not 

the State department work cooperatively to 
“d* th* oooditkns this were to prove 
be dose d . 


s school, h is always 
ths school meet the Ism i 
dsion s Tins is 
tias cfoaa up schools which 


the local school 
the school up to 
the school would 


If 


Naans a* a. —As we res the ter 
Soch schools go out of nmeoce 
sc ho ol* which cannot or have act 


kNahreaka. 
a mk of 
foefc. Mamj 
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of l be*e achooli are trying vary hard to roen! auch recognition (Graduate* of 
approved ached*, like graduate* of accredited arbooU. are eligible to enter the 
State m* mutton* of higher education without liking entrance eummitkmn j 

Notts Daeota. — In effect all of our akodb are approved. Dkac which rw^tr 
an outright iden t ihea non aa accredited achooLi issue their own credit*, and such 
oredita are acceptable Those achool* which are not ao-called approved or accrad 
ited by title are nacognlaad at acboola, but atpdenta tn *uch acfxxrf* are required to 
write on eiaminauana given b? the Stale d^ulmeni erf education in order to have 
their work and cmdiu accepted Thus, according! v, there are no sciiixd* which 
woukl, or could, offer credit which t* not acceptable 

Tew lessee. -Although our Stale board of education poaaeaae* the legal author- 
it? to diaapprove a achool if it doea not Mfiafartori)? comply with the rule* a nd 
regulation* only rare!? ia a achool thu* disapproved Thu is true not oniv because 
die school people themselves have daroocraticaD? determined the rule* and regula- 
te*** which their school* shall meet, ami. therefor^ the? have no one to hi a me 
eicept themself e* if llieir school* are not approved, but it is alao true berate the 
member* of the staff of the State department erf education make it their buainrm 
ami responsibility to help school* comply with the rule* and regulation, parncu 
Url? thoae school* which, because of defective leadership or inadequate financial 
aupport. may be e^pananemg unusual difficulty in complying with tlx* rale* and 
regulation*. 






Standards in Effect in 1954 

Statements of standards currently in force in the several States are 
both alike agd different. They are alike in their con tinuanoe of th* Hm< 
oi requirement* that were set up by State -approving ag en cies in the early 
years of accreditation and in their reflection of criteria of the regional 
associations. They are different in the recognition they take of emerging 
practices and in the extent to which they are general and subjective or 
specific and objective. 

There is a marked difference in number of standards adopted by each of 
the several States and in the amount of detail incorporated in tKwn On 
the one hand, there are the few very brief and frequently rather general 
items of California, Massachusetts, and New York, and, on the other hand, 
the 20 to 100 pages of standards and their detailed explana tions provided 
by such States as Minnesota, North Carolina, and Oklahoma. 

Definition. Standards' reported upon in this section may be found 
in the States’ handbooks or manuals or other formally prepared and pub* 
hshed statements under such headings as policies, regulations, requirements, 
standards, or criteria. There is a wide variation found anua>| the States 
in the arrangement of materials. To illustrate: 

Colorado has 18 numbered Standard*, 9 Regulation*, and 20 Pn-urnmnifliiriiMii 
{Guiding Principled). 

Arkansas has Policies, Regulation* 1, 2, etc., to 12, and Criteria, all of which an 
considered in the accreditation of a school 

Miasoan under the beading "Classifies tioa and Accreditation oi Six-Director 
Districts” breaks its material into Policies, Defouriont, Goals To Bo AcMoooi. 
and Standard, To Be Met, 

Nebraska sets forth Guiding Principle s and Criteria for fire major items and 
several subitems. 

Pennsylvania include* Lau* and Regulations and Standards, unnumbered; the 
Standards incorporate some of the B«gnlatfa«i. 

Tennessee uses Requirements I, II, etc., to XII with suhpointa. 

Texas uses Standards I, II, etc., to XII with subpoints. 

Because of the diversity found, items included in this study may be from 
any of these categories, except that "Recommendations” are not included * 
unless they are pointed out as such. At the Urine time, it should be 
noted that a standard does not always mean a requirement. For ex- 
ample, when the standard reads, "The fchpol^ay should be at least 5 
hours in length,” the State may or pity not fatold this as an absolute 
requirement. If "shall” is substituted for "should” it may be — -mitH 
that the requirement is absolute. • 
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! 

Since 4 of the State* do not hare any published statement of standards ' 
the diecusskm in this section is limited to 44 States. It is also limits 
unkas otherwise noted? to a discussion of items actually appearing in 
the standards of those States as the standards were available in the Office 
of Education, as explained in the following paragraphs: 

When a preliminary draft of this study was sent to the 48 States for 
checking, some of them as£fed to have items included which were not 
in the standards. They explained that these were legislative and State 
board rajui mimi ts constituting the minimum program or requirements 
that schools must meet in order to receive State funds which, possibly 
because they were so well known to school people, were not included in 
the standards. Accordingly, a check sheet was prepared using different 
symbols to indicate the type of item represented — X few standard, S . 
for statutory provisions not in the standards, and C for certification 
requbement* not in the standards— and sent to the States for approval . * 

State personnel returning the check sheet wrote in some additional 
items. Some of these were reported as statutory requirements; some 
were explained as hems included in annual reports which high schools 
are required to file with the State department of education; in other 
instances no e xpl anation was given, nor was a statement of the item 
received. 

In order that every State might be represented as it wished to be 
and at the same time to retain consistency fa the reporting, a table was 
compiled to incorporate all items reported by the State*. Table 5 uses 
appropriate symbols to designate the source of cadi item with X referring 
to those items actually included in the formal statement of standards. 

Only the X*s are included in the discussion that follows table 5, unless 
noted to the contrary. 


Administration and Supervision 

Philosophy and Objectives W States 

A written statement of the school’s philosophy and objectives is required 
by 10 States. Typical is the wording of Missouri’s standard: 

AH school* ahaD have a written phOoaophy or statement rtf educational objec- 
tives, developed by the faculty under the leadership of the school administration, 

f, end baaed upon the adopted 


’ with the ideal* of American 


as part of < 

The Ohio State Department of Education is concerned with (1) the 
thoroughness with which the school c omm u n i ty has given thought to the 
purpose of its high .school, (2) the extent to which all activities of the 
school oontribete to the accepted objecti v e s, and (3) the plans for contin- 
uous study and dis cu ss ion of its objectives and educational program. It 
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*dd» that frequent evaluations should be made by the school to deter- 
mine the extent to which the educational program measure* op to the 
' objectives. F 

Supervision by the Principal jg 

Going back 40 years, one may find a standard reading, "The superin- 
tendent (or principal) should have, time for snpervkmg the work of the 
teachers. The standard was perhaps blended to prohibit the principal 
spending a large portion op&c school day in teaching classes. Some of 
the present-day standards are similarly directed. Some pot ■ definite 
lunit on the number of periods a principal may teach. Others say that 
he must have "ample” or "adequate” time for supervisory activities. 
Georgia, for example, requires that the principal have at least two periods 
free from classroom responsibilities. In Ulim* he may not devote to 

°in a **I 0r “P er,i “ ^ ^ more than 3 periods in 

* BW ® r 100 p«|iija, mate than 2 periods in schools of 
100 to 300 pupils, or more than 1 period in forger schools. 

A fow States are interested in the kind of supervision the principal 
grvc£ Louisiana warns against tupcrrraoa to mr Jv 

mspectKMi, and emphasae* the principal’* responsibility for hdptna the 
fiwmlty devekq> * sound philosophy in terms of the educational needs of 
the children, youth, and adults of the community and for translating that 
phik^l^ into action through a good instructional prograin in the 
school Maryland lists 14 areas and activities to be included in a well- 
planned program of supervision initiated by the principal, 

Schoal-QmmunUy (PubUc) Relation* 9 State* 

Most of the nine States having a separate standard for school-corn- 
ni unity relations emphasise the importance of maintaining a continuous 
program of interpreting the school to the public. Vuiting days, parent- 
teacher associations, newspaper and school publications, community 
service, etc., are suggested by Indiana and Mississippi aa means of acccm- 
pbahmg this prqgrem. Nebraska stresses the development of community 
m » nd a f *^orahl e community attitude toward the support and 
improvement of the touf program of the school. Ohio's eniphsSris upon 
r® *^ < ? UtK)n °^ t ^ e educational program with the activities and prdb- 
ferns of the community and the need for the school to make a continuous 
■inoroughgoing study of these problems. ”It should beh> the 
uoderrtand the significance of the cooperative way of solving 

i \^ d u> Wp ^ tk ' ! w * mMii ta ** 

- t-rpneea. Flondj require, that a eohooi engaged la' a progran of 
«®t«cehim renaieo ahaO make ptemaxai for public relatione afixttingthe 
program, its scope, purposes, and mechanics. 
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The school 


The school iuw * planned program for developing i 
of the school's eoatribotke to He comm unity. 




In he recently adopted statement of Principles and Standards , Texas 
relates 2 of its 12 "Principles” to school -community relation* and under 
these principles lists tie following "Standards,” among others: 

Communi ty harmony sad co o per ati on is eoadadve to the maintenance of an 
adequate education*] program. 

The community gives active supp ort, other than financial, to the school and ita 


c o o pe r a ti ve ly with other community agencies to solve 


and reahxatkm 


Financial Support by Local Community 10 States 

Ten States include in their standards a criterion to the effect that the 
financial condition of the school district or governing hoard is such that 
it Is possible for" the school to maintain all conditions for eligibility as an 
approved school, or that the community shall show a willingness to sup- 
port the school program financially and otherwise. Several additional 
State* have re porte d a statutory requirement relating to local school 
support (table S). 

School Morals «. . . .24 States 


Variously cited as "Morale,” "General School Atmosphere,” "Instruc- 
tion and Spirit,” "Sprit of the School,” "Moral Tone of the School,” 
"General Attitude,” or without any designation, items bearing on school 
morale have been included in the banc requirements of 24 Staten. Such 
item* usually refer to the importance of good staff, teacher-pupil, and 
school -oommunity relationship*; to efficiency of instruction; and to ab- 
sence of factional disputes. Typical of the statemen ts of most of the 
. States is that of Arizona: 

The wfilrtwey of 1— lru e lkm , the general intellectual and moral tone of the 
school, sad the c o o p er a tive attitude of the community are eeaanti a l to the main- 
tenaaee Of an ng elect secondary school, and. schools that do not rank well ha 
them respects shah ant be ecntfdered far accreditation. Lack of continuity in 
the teaching staff, pupfl strikes, or aa nmreeli n —A* of whhdrawala or traaa- 



. It may 1 m noted that a standard relating to the intellectual and moral 
'tone of the school is a carryover from the earliest standards. It was one 
of the 12 standards promulgated by the North Central Association hi 

1907. r \ * • * . 

* - \ • 

Units of Instruction Required for Graduation. 43 States 

'Student educational attainment is measured in Carnegie units of in- 
s' ssroom instru ction pb» 

out-of-class preparation. The instruction is usually ext en ded "over a 
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school year of not leu than 36 weeks. Subjects requiring, little or no 
out-of-class preparation must hare more dock hours ol instruction de- 
. voted to them for a unit erf credit. Laboratory sciences require seven 
40-minute periods a week, or five 55 -minute period*. Typing and certain 
craft* very generally carry a half-unit of credit unless they meet for a 
minimum of five 55-minute periods per week. 

Of the 44 State accrediting agencies, all except California specify a 
mi nimum number of units for graduation. Thirty -four have set the 
minimum at 16 Carnegie units (or 12 for the last 3 yearn). Six have set 
s higher mini mum ; Idaho, Louisiana, Missouri, Pennsylv ania require 17; 
Oregon 19; and Florida 20 Three permit .leaser number; Ariaona >n 'i 
irfassacnu»etts allow 15; New Jersey, which uses the "credit point" 
system, requires the equivalent of 15K Ca rneg ie units. 

Promotion , Marks , or Grades g States 

The system of grading and of making reports to parents is ipecificaUy 
left to the local school system in all of these States except Nevada which 
requires the use erf a standard grading system In all high The 

same is largely true with regard to. policies erf promotion. New Hamp- 
shire and Tennessee require that tire school follow an acceptable program 
of evaluation of pupil progress and promotion; 'in Ohio "promotion and 
graduation shall be based upon the satisfactory progress and completion 
of the program of the school” with advice that in the formulation of its 
policy of promotion, the school sho uld avoid piping too mnnh 
cm quantitative subject-matter requirements. In Alabama, Florida, and 
Kansas a pupil is to be promoted who has made satiafactoiy progress in 
relation to his mental, social, emotional, and phy sica l development. 
Promotion in Mississippi i* determined largely by educational accom- 
plishment, but consideration it to be given to age, mental, social, and phys- 
ical development. California advises that marking standards are of in- 
terest to the university and may be the subject erf inquiry. 

Military Service Credit, and the Higk-School 

Equivalency Certificate ; JO S ta tes 

According to a report of the American Council on Education,* all 
States either rec ommen d or permit high schools to grant credit in 
Carnegie units to military personnel for educational experiences in the 
Aimed Forces, such as USAFI courses and courses in service schools; 
all but 3 States (New Jersey, Indiana, and North Carolina) recognise the 
high -school level tests of General Educational Development for service 

* Aaerieaa Cooncfl on Education. Cenuafaafan on Accreditation ot garvfae Ex- 
P 8 ***’ Accreditation Policies of State Department* at Educathxt far the Evalaa- 
tkn ol Edition Experience, at MSury IW sai l Jannary 1954. (Bulletin 
No. 5 nirh a d .) 
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/ personnel and veterans and grant equivalency certificates for passing 
grades thereon; and 31 use G. E. D. tests as a basis for granting equiva- 
lency certificates to nonveterans or nonservice adults. 

Standards tar policy statements incorporated in the standards of 10 
States include an item concerning these authorizations. The standards 
usually specify the n umb er of units which may be earned through service- 
connected work and study and set forth conditions under which the 
tificate may be granted. They may emphasize that the 
ivalency certificate is not a high-school diploma. 

Items •* 


equlntiency cor 
hi equ 

Miscellaneous 


Severs) types of administrative provisions which are frequently legisla- 
tive rather |han regulatory mandates, and as such are found in the laws 
of many of the States, have been included by one or more States in their 
statements of standards. Th$se concern transportation of pupils, use 
of State adopted textbooks, tuition charges for nonresident pupils, 
minimum salary schedules, and 'school funds. Similarly, provisions for 
Spmmer schools and evening schools, for exceptional children, and for 
tutoring are incorporated with the high -school standards of a few States 
each. 

One item which had an important place in early accreditation stand- 
ards — college scholarship records of past high -school students — is included 
now by only four States, namely, Arkansas, California, Georgia, and 
New Hampshire. Among other items found occasionally are those 
relating to school board policies, organization of secondary education, 
mindnum number of units an accredited high school may offer, provisions 
toe alternation of subjects, and school lunch. 

Internal Organization of Accredited Schools 


Minimum Length of the School Year 42 States 

This hem f reque n tly reads: "Thirty -six weeks or 100 days in the 
aggregate.” In 5 States these 180 days are exclusive of holidays and in 
8 others they are actual teaching days; that is, they are exclusive also 
of days of professional meetings. Most States permit a lesser number 
of aetnal teaching days. In general, the minim urns range from 170 to 
175, thus matching tbs minfanums prescribed by the respective regional 
accrediting associations. Three States allow mtnimuma of 160 days 
or leas. Two of these are States having more than one class of accredited 
• schools, and these minimmns of course, are for the lowest class. (It will 
be noted from table 5 that States not having a standard relating to 
length at school year do have a statutory r eq uir e m ent.) 
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Length of the School Day jg 

Although wily 19 State* hare a standard covering the length of the 
school day, 7 others reported a statutory or other requirement covering 
it. The m i nim um set by 6 State* (Florida, Indiana, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, Vermont, and Virginia) is 5 hours exclusive of lunch or other 
reeeee; Georgia, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina hare placed it at 
5K; Mississippi, 5%; 7 States (Alabama, Idaho, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, and Texas) at 6 hours; »»d Tennessee, 
6% hours. Maryland and West Virginia rfgytr a 6-hour day exclusive 
of lunch. 

Length of Class Period 40 States 

40-45 minute* apeafied by 55 States 

55-60 minute* cpedfiad by 5 States (first -das* acboofa wdy in oe* famine*) 
50 minute* recommended by 1 State 

To meet the requirements for the Carnegie unit of 120 clock -hours df 
classroom instruction for a nonlabo r atory subject requiring outride 
preparation, the 40-minute period fire times a week for 36 week* is the 
minimum which can ,be used. Thirty -five Stats* prescribe a minim um 
length for class periods of 40-45 minutes. The 40-minute period is 
always exclusive of time used in passing of classes; the 45-minute period 
may or may not be, Delaware’s standard is a recommendation ofNjO 
minutes including time for p***»wg of ^ 

The long period of 55-60 minutes found in jnany schools today mme* 
in for attention in most of the State and h*i»dlwwiV f Twelve 

States recommend it, some of them "strongly.” Texas’ standard reads: 

lor inatractka. Fifty- or iS-dwlt periods m t~mtshle wfaa* tbs lnn*l aritnnl 
can demonetrat* that it esnot develop a wfaninb with a net time at 55 minute*. 

Five States, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Oregon, and Indiene, require 
the long period. - Oregon, in ha statement of standards approved by 
the State Board of Education in 1951, states that— - 


AM 



Louisiana requires periods at not lees 
and physical education.. Kentucky in 
from 45 to 60 minutes, 

Florida sets the minimnm at 55 
first-class commissioned schools use the 
rised study. 

Most States authorise or accept ths uss 
that if it is used it it not 
and other laboratory 
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or supervised study. Arkansas, for example, has this to say about the 
utilisation of the added time: ". . . directed study may be substituted for 
the outside preparation required for the short period class. Under the 
short* or the long -period plan, however, a reasonable amount of outside 
or independent study by the pupils in accordance with their abilities is 
encouraged." Ohio stresses the e x e r cis e of dare to see that the supervised 
study portion functions properly. 

Maryland permits a flexible schedule of period* of varying length; 
Ohio specifically disapproves a schedule 'composed of both abort and 
long periods. Minnesota recommends a uniform length, but will permit 
50-minute periods in one-half day and &- or 60-minute periods in the 
other half day if needed because of schedule-planning difficulties. Two 
other States, Nebraska and Ok l a hom a, authorize the use of a combina- 
tion of short and long periods by an individual school. 

In so^ue schools when the SS-60-cunut<5 period is used, classes meet but 
four times a week, for a total of 220 or 240 minute*. Delaware ami New 
Hampshire specifically authorize classes to meet but four times a week. 
Florida ami Kan s as stipulate that there be five periods per week through - 
out the school year, Maryland strongly recommends it. Oklahoma, which 
authorises both 45- ami 60 -minute periods, says that "if the floating 
period program is used, a minimum of 300 minutes per week should be 
devoted to each class." Hie remaining States are silent on this point. 

Minimum Number of Teacher* 35 States 

To become accredited in any one of 35 States a high school (grades 
9-12) mart employ a minimum of from 2 to 7 teachers, with 3 being the 
number most often required. In* States which classify approved schools, ’ 
the minim um nu mb er employed is usually a differentiating factor, as 
shown in die following fisting. In some instances, a State establishes a 
minim um standard, but makes exceptions’ for "isolated” schools— those 
schools which because of geographic mid transportation conditions must 
be operated with a smaller number of pupils than is generally permitted. 

Two full-taw tcacbere: Mob* ad Nebraska.* * 

Throe teachers (foO-tiaw unless sated ); 



Matos 

Nebraska'* 

Now Make * 
North Coro&u » 



/Hrlshnma I 

Oregon 1 


Wj .— i .«j 1SS 


South Dakota • 



North Dakota « 
Ohio 


» 



^ ~ S£ ;J 
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Few teachen (full* time nalm noted )t 

Alabama * LouMtoi * 

Arkmn*aa • Mkhig&fi (2 -year schools) 

Florida New Jersey 

nHuab Vermoot 

i Kuktti (cb*m B) , Was! Virginia (first -ela*§) 

Five full-time tesdwn: Kansas (cbm A), Idaho, 5 * Kentiidk? (eUsa A). 

Delaware requires a minimum erf 9 teacher*, grades 7-U, for its first 'group 
schexrfs. 


Booth Carolina r e quir e s 7 t eachers for a 4-rear high school, 2 erf whom may be 
"off - ihe-cererfiman t lea mm in rocational education or other special subject*." 

WkcooMo requkos w *ott than fire full-time teachers** or the equtralest erf 
jwhook which may retdre State aids go the 
lUxtadwiekok 

• May tkt primal 

1 la timitrmw m hj vcU m fjn.-ra i r*o - atiijn. 

• Erafrt fer bolaial irfin A. 

• WWf the i ** r ni-rrri, §«. 

1 Pte* * hat/ ti*w lateral td • iibr*rU*. 


Minimum Number of Pupils 17 States 

Because the miniimon* established by the 17 State* are so diverse, 
they are set forth here individually for each State. Several State* which 
until recently have had specified minimum*, in the cur r en t reviaion* of 
their standards eliminated them as a criterion. 


Cali roam a: A mini mum enrollment of 25 p a p fla refktered la a raanonabk pro- 
portion of academic wbjeett. 

Diuwui: Fim -group acbook, 150 poptk; stond-poap acbwok. 50 papfb. 

Flos ida: 72 pupil, in grade, 9-12 which abaB inc lude 54 popik a grade, 10-12 
with IS of thi, number is pads 12. 

Csoscia: An average daflv attendance of 60 or more, m ito— ■ of 100 to baoo— 
effective in 1955-56. 


Kansas: Qaaa A acbook, 60 or 


imty 


of SO; 


B, 40, 


or an A. D. A. of 32 ; da 

aa C, 20 or an 

A. D. A. qi 15 . 

KaimKsnr: A bona fide on 

nkmtafst 

kant 160 popik to pubfie high acbook. 

Louisiana: Not fewer {ban SO bean fids i 

*»*«*•• 

Maktund; A minimum m 

wuflmeutcf SOpupfla. 

Mirhmta: For preient m 

shook 50 ; far i 

ww ecbonla 75 . / a 


Muatasm: N 
attendance for 


to 1950 - 51 ; 75 fa. 


MontaN% 25 ,tudeota in average number belonging. 

NnaaASUA: Approved acbook, 15; accroditad acbook, SO, with a 3-jrenr average 
ofS5. 


Naw Toni 200 grada, 9-12, but wfl grant sn^ptioua. 

25 p«(&. to SVersf* as% Itt in * • S 5& 1 . 4? la 

.fully accredited achool. 
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< * L rrr ™ e** * — «*»'*. «»»»«». ». T b. ^ t, 

•ebook m uoUt«d district*. 

T**KBa*xa: SO popik in *rmge drily attendance for a rating of Bor better,** 
tha aehool was eatabkahod prior to January 1. 1943; 75, if eetahlkbed aobMqumt 
to that date. 1 

WiHDBtwri A «Wmna of. 6 • rodeo U in average daily attendance im each 
0mM wfli be requirad far atandard aocreditatiou. School. baring bwer 

attendant* bat meeting *0 other requirement, will be placed on apodal aocredi- 
' ta Qoa, 

• statutory requirement which read*: 

A iitr JgneBO, 1 951, at keat an average td~ 9 pnpiia in average daily attendance 

******* 1«7. at least an 

•msrage of 15 p ^pil^ 

Nevada and Utah, which also have statutory requirement^, specify 
minimum* of 10 and 6 popUa, reapectively. Pennsylvania reeommenda 
a m inim um enrollment of 350. 

Maximum Teaching Load 34 States' 


While 34 States include m a ximum teaching load aa a standard, 2 of 
them, ausotri ami Nebraska, do not include it for the lowest daae of 
approved aehool*. Ia general, in a aehool day of 6, 7, or 8 penoda (the 
number of penoda depending upon the length- of the day in hours and 
th* haigth of per**!*), the nudrii un teaching load permitted varies from 
o to 7 periods, the mode being 6 periods of aettmi teaching plus responsi- 
bility for study hall or other activities that may be assigned. Moat 
States set the dairabk maximum at one period lam than the maximum 
allowed. 



activities: | Sl^tat — 


tftr the aha* jmM tj 40-45 1 
of 

New Hampfeko, Ta 

6 periods of teaching pma study bal and etbsr activities: 17 Star 

Kentucky, Michigan, Mkriaaippi, Mk- 
. . ***& Nebraska (dm A and AA), New 

Biaoea, Now Tori, Okie, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Sooth Dakota. 

S period, of 

i North Dakota, 

. . .. - - i * ■ *~ cfa bg bad of ISO 

par daywiibom nfesaea U>«*W acovitia* Wyoming speck*. 160 

175; aad Delaware permits 200. *--■'■ , IT i. 

of 750: ■ - - 1)1111 ana tens esc < 
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5 pt^iodf ficloiiye of sto^? ball or othc^ Ktlitlksi 11 Stair# — Arkanaai^ 

KfmtuckYi Mip^u^jppi, Matouri (CU» AA ami AAA), Nebraska 

(Ct*** A aod AA), < H\u%> QAl ub fawn, Tesaa, ami Waal 
S p w si* iseliNjing aunty' ball or other eclirttk*: S Staler— kamaa, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. 

In 1907 the North Central Association had a standard oo teaching 
load which read, in part: "While the association advises 5 periods, the 
board of inspectors will reject all schools having store than 6 recitation 
periods per day for any teacher.” 

PupU-Teafker Ratio 23 Statm 

The typical standard in States having a quantitative requirement 
reads, "The pupil -teacher ratio shall not exceed 1-30.” One State per- 
mits 1-35, and ooe allows 1-40 in its lowest -class of approved schools. 
Three States require fewer than 30 pupils per teacher. Qrepgys standard 
reads: 

Ttw taaeber-atttctaat ratio for the astir* schoo l M|bK b* gratla r tbaa 1-tS 
Us ratio shall be maqst«i by dividing the avirafe daily ■iarilinrahl|i by the 
total number of fu II -time teacher*, the fnfl-ttsie Mpdvskwy of the 


devoted to the sao au dbry school by part -thee tesehus, primipai a , iu|islmauJintt, 
aup er rt s BO . Uraries. w*d ose-bal/ tune of el efariaal help. 

Clan Site * 15 Statm 


Obviously in each of the Stated which have established a muiimm 
pupil -teacher ratio, class rise u indirectly contmlled. Several of these 
States, however, as well as a few others, give separate treatment in tfotr 
standards to class star, ^ number of them setting a ma ximu m rise. Louis- 
iana, Kttnk Texas, and Wisconsin aet a limit of 35 pupils for each class, 
except for fields such as 'music, and physical education; Minnesota and 
Montana of 30; and Alahanfa, Mississippi, and Ten nessee , 40. Ne- 
braska’s limit* is 35 for Qam A schools and 50 for appr o v ed schools. 
Oregon sets a maximum enrollment of 32 in average daily membership. 
Colorado has a maximum for ine x pe rie nced teachers of 25 pupils per class. 

Minim um, for class rise of 5, 10, awl 15 are specified by Nebraska, 
Alabama, and Tennessee, respectively. Florida sets a minimum of 10 
and a maximum of 32 for claaaea other than physical education, except 
that 25 percent of the daasca may enroll as many as 40 pupik. South 
Carolina has a minim am of 10 far a beginning subject and 5 for a con- 
tinuing second-year class. Georgia’s only stipulation is that dames shall 
be sufficiently Urge to warrant e fficient instruction. Maryland recog- 
nixes a great number. of variables which affect dam sum, such as mom 
accommodations, equipment, supplies provided for tin dais, and the 
teacher’s program. 

- 1 
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Pupa-Loo* ‘31 Sate, 

^ Four •object* earned ezch semester supply the pupil with the 16 
Carnegie unit* needed for graduation, and them* in addition to pin weal 
education and achooT actmtk* arp coaridcrcd die no rmal load for the 
average pupil who b'tli remain in high school for 4 rears. In general. 
Stale® which include pupil load aa a criterion few approval or accrcdjlation 
lav ftresa on a program of 4 unit*, hut authorise certain exception*, some 
of them warning that the pupil should be permitted to graduate in lee* 
than 4 reart poly after adequate guidance procedure* have been exercised, 
taking into consideration hit social aa well aa hi* intellectual maturity 

P v, l**b “ **nk ta ability and achireemem tn tbe upper 25 prsrcni of the 
tugb-ar.h<x4 • enrullmem may be allowed id carry for credit niurr than 4 
unis*; 16 State*. 


Colorado Miamaippi Ohio Texas 

C«rjia Montana Sootb Carolina Virginia 

IUW— New Mexico Sooth Dakota (abore Voaj Virginia 

M fcaa a aat a North Dakota ninth grade) ^ Wyoming 

The pupil ia a full -hedged member of the tanka cUaa lor whom 5 uult* are Mceaeary 
fer gra du atio n, ami be » (fuaUhed to complete md work: 8 Stair*. 

Alabama MJaaMtppt South Dakota Virginia 

«do Scrub Carotins Tesmmaee Wast Virginia - 

Pujdk who bare shown annul ability (or in exceptional raw,) may b, allowed 
to carry mom than 4 unit* 6 State* 

Axiarma Kentucky New Hampshire 

ArkxDiaj Missouri Nebraska 

Fire units make up tha m ax i m um of the rear'# work: 2 State*. 

Datawww (In rare ihatance* a pupil may be allowed 5tf), 


CWy ftudeiiU shore the ninth grade, and time mi he upper 15 percent in vboi.r- 
•bip may be permitted to enroll for 5 subject*: DkUhoma 
Tbe number of eubjocta carried by student*, the credit granted, and the gradua- 
tion requirements Wiaii be neb aa to require 4 arbool year* of attendance for 
graduation: Idaho. 


Tbe maximum student toed limitation for each indiriduaJ shall be determined by 
tbe principal and hi# faculty: Louiajana. 

Tbe number of febjecta to be earned by aa indiridual pupil abooid be bawd on 
tbe appropriatenea* of tbe load for bun rather than on (be number of unit*. 
Eeeh pupil should he scheduled for a worthwhile actirity each period of the 
day: Maryland. 

Florida, which require* 20 twits for graduation ami permits 24, states that "pupil* 
•bore the eighth grade shall he permitted to take not more than six credit* 
in aay school year.” 

AO pupils abooid be required to carry a sufficient load to insure a profitable me 
ef school time. The mi nim um pupil load i* four units, exclusive of health 
•ad physical education, nrw ri rg^r t, and school Ufa activities: P e mwy 4» * nj» 

Mo«t of die State* limit to five the number of units which may be 
carried m anyone Remoter..* Three of than— Oklahoma, Sooth Carolina 
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and Virginia — expressly state that credit for more than five unit course* 
may not he granted in any one semester. 


Records and Reports. . . 36 States 

The standard "Records and Reports" or "Records To Be Kept" ahtays 
includes pupil records; it usually includes the requirement that an official 
transcript of the college preparation of each teacher shall be kept in the 
office of the administrative head of the high school; it sometimes includes 
a statement about financial records that must be maintained; and it 
occasionally includes reference to inventories of equipment and reports 
that must be made to the State. 

States generally make four requirements for pupils’ records. They 
must be (1) complete and accurate records of attendance and scholarship? 
(2) permanently kept; (3) located for convenient use or readily accessi- 
ble; and (4) safely housed in a fireproof vault or safe. 

A few States make additional requirements as to the content of pupil 
records. Of interest are the following: 

P&inttyfmnia * — A cumaiitive record started in the elementary school should 
be kept for each pupil. Such a record faehnka scholastic achievement, educational 
and psychological teat remits wnfa specified dates, health data, aoeiAl behavior, 
participation in school life activities* and data relating to tkptpTi progress in 
iMe educational program. 

South Carolina* — In addition to scholarship and attendance r e cords* there 
should be • . • general health status, personality trafta, work habits* participa- 


tion in extracurricular activities, special aptitudes and abilities, work experience* 
and vocational preferences. 

Tennessee.— A cumulative record showing all data which ham hem used to 
determine pupil progress, including personal data; attendance record; and physical, 
mental, social, and emotional progress, shall be kept for each pupil on sueb forms 
and in such conditions as may be approved by the State commissioner of edu- 


cation. 

Rating of Supporting Elementary Schools 



The accreditation of a high school is contingent upon the rating of the 
supporting elementary school In 16 States. Arkansas, Kentucky, and 
South Carolina stipulate that the elemen tary -school program must be of 
equal quality with the high-school program, and enumerate such items a s 
length of term, pupil-teacher ratio, library service, teacher salaries, and 
teaching materials which are to be about the same as for the high school. 
In Washington, "accreditation of a high school » dependent upon the 
maintenance of an effective and continuous education program in both 
elementary and secmidary grades.** Idaho and Montana require that 
high standards of work and efficiency be maintained In the elementary 
schools of the district. In Mississippi, contributory elementary schools 
must have a rating of at least class C. There is the further proviso that 
any high school which is maintained at the expense of the elementary 
school will be drooped from the accredited list. Mi c hig an, New Mexioo, 
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and North and South Dakota relate their standard to the qualification 
of elementary teachers and require that these teachers hold certificates of 
a certain rank. • • 

In Oklahoma, accrediting depends largely upon instructional conditions 
maintained in the elementary grades. "Command of the fundamental 
processes is considered of primary importance in aO subsequent education. 
Consequently, the entire program of education is crammed as a bash for 
recognition.” The State warns that the establishment and maintenance 
of high -school departments at the expense of the elementary grades is not 
condoned; that the elementary grades should receive first consideration. 
Beginning with the school year 1953-54, Georgia requires that at least 60 
percent of those entering the school come from accredited feeder schools; 
four or more teachers staff an accredited elementary school. 

States such as Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, and Texas having 
system-wide accreditation policies require the elementary as well as the 
high school to be accredited, and to be eligible for the same classification. 

Admission or Transfer oj Pupils 20 States 

Pupils are admitted to high school on the presentation of proper certifi- 
cates of completion of the elementary grades from a recognized public or 
private ahcool. or upon transfer of transcript of credits from an accredited 
high school. Pupils tnuu&Aing from an unaccredited high school are 
generally required to take entrance examinations in the subjects pursued 
in the nonaccredited high school for which they desire credit. New Mex- 
ico permits probationary enrollment without examination in courses 
which are direct continuations of those pursued 111 the nonaccredited 
school. Alabama permits general probationary enrollment for a semester 
to determine whether credits earned in an unaccredited high school should 
be allowed. Several States allow the high-echool principal to exercise 
■qgne discretion in the requirement of examinations of pupils fron non- 
accredited schools. In Florida and South Carolina he may substitute a 
probationary period; in, Louisiana he may investigate the quality of 
instruction in the unapproved school Shd require an examination only if 
the instruction is inferior; and in Washington he gnast receive approval 
from the State high -school supervisors to a definite plan for ree valuation 
of credits and grades. Texas* standard says only that there should be 
written policies for admitting pupils who transfer from unaccredited 
school systems. 

The Staff 

Preparation of Teachers 40 States 

According to a recent study,** every State now provides for the legal 
certification of teachers hi public schools. Four States (Arisons, Cafifor- 

** fliwm i n. "T “ A M m mI — CkH w H m far a .h. n l l S r ,— a 

la *• UaJttS Stata*. W d Wsg w, P. C, I f nl isi t I V " *’ - Aww l rth a, WtL 
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Kaxui 24 lor F.nglhh, adeem, and aodal science; Class A, mum except 

15 for mathematic* and foreign Ian- fora 

» FfM (the fpecifio fonguage taught) 24. 

is dam A school*. 12 for all •object* 
in alam B schools. 8 hours hi darn C 

Micbkir 10 15 

The statement ia made Oat "all 

itfea 

fialda aa adopted by, the State board of 
education.** ■ . f ' 

Nmioi. ..%... 15 for dam AA and A aeboob (If only a 15 

email part ef the teaching ■aalgmaniit 
b hi a particular teaching field, a M na- 
aonabie devlstioa from the 
may he aeesgtdd.**) For ap proyed 
schools, 12 hews in at least two of the 
•object -matter Helds ia which a teac her 
b called upon to teach. ”Ia other areas 
tsaght, fcephsB here earned at least S 

b r e q uire d , to teach lor one semester 
and 5 eephmr hows in subjects in 
which bo b re qui r ed to teach for a full 

y*m , f !* / ■ -l 

Naw Mexico Permits 10, but states that teedters shall 10 

ha sssl gn s d te taach ae e ordjag to thdr 
major (24 been) or minors (15 hours) 

.1 ' hseeRsga. 

Quo. . 15 bows for RagHah, general science, Me- 15 swept for 

tory, language, ma them a tics , physical 
science, and sodal science. 40. 

Ttui 18 ia English and aodal studies; other Nous 

J aubject* 12. 

i 

Iowa Permits IS bat tapsetatbssuperiutsodent 15 

to i 

) . "and require 20, or 24 1 

) preparation fee any held 

(From al 

\ - ' 

\ 

teach mb* 

ml* 

float In Florida end Kentucky such cases most bo approrod in Advance 
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*n,d« 9-12 mutt be in the wiject. h!sLT C 

1 'y (t * r permit to teachers to teach subjects ootdA* *Li 5 
«*» may be granted, but 

Tennessee JZL ♦ •» “ *" * p P roTaJ * the high-echool *nx 

lennesaee grants srnular penni*«on if in the iud«3t^*kl 
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Qualifications of the Principal 29 States 

Accreditation standard! frequently include an hem saying that the 
high -school principal must hold an "administrator's certificate," "a hiah- 
jpriac^l’. <wtifc.to,» "th. hiffaot type of oartifioata baoad by 
the State department of education," "a eanifioate of admmbtratfcm and 
mimmnon." o, mnply that he be "propmfy mnifierted." Smni 

States give same additional m&amstkm about education and ^ 

required. For example, Missouri requires the maker's degroTa^l 
years of administrative or supervisory experience far class AAA and AA 
schools; the baccalaureate degree with a major in the field of education 
for class A schools. Ndrth Dakota requires a master's degree with 4 yean 
of successful teaching experience which should include no baa than 2* 
ymrs of successful administrate, experience for ha faDy accredited 
schools, and a mimmua of 8 s e a s ots r hour* of graduate study and 3 
tesdiing experience far a minor accredited school 
The number of hour* of wort fa» or focused on admimatrsthm and suoer- 
Tiaion is usually specified. . ^ 

In service Education and Professional Growth 

Fkrida, Ind i ana. Maryland, Mississippi, Ohio, T_ 

ami Wisconsin give especial attention to coetmued growth 
serrioe. Standard* of Indian, and Miwiwbppi encourage U 
ship in State and national praleariooal organisations, the 
that they should attend oonfarcaces and meetings au J ■**— 
in pn&nkni] study. Indiana also stipulates that 
ministraiors should hold frequent conferences with 
arrange far institutes and meetings with outside 
proride a professional Hhrary. Maryland reqairet that 
tobgaore thanehis is «w» ^ 1 

hours of credit at specified intarrals or 
"wkahops, or through travel 

In Florida, at leatt 90 percent of aO hwtructicual personnel man he 
in attendance for the total thus of the preschool and postschool pkamn* 
omiferenoes. Misrimqrpi, Ohio, and Vhghrfi specify that theJXTnT! 
a continuous or effective *nd " • '* 

tioD for the entire «*.<r Tennessee* 
in a school shall participate in an 
to promote their continuous 


projects which will reach 
statewide basis." Wiscocu 
its in-«ervioe program with 


O 
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tb*t extension of the school year wiD provide a time for local workshop* 
umneoiateiy preceding or following the school year. 

Stability of Staff . IS States 

The States which include teacher tenure or stability of staff as a factor 
in the evaluation of a school do so in the belief that continuity of po lic ies 
and planning of the school program are essential to the success of any 
school and that frequent changes in the administrative and teaching staff 
prevent such c ont i nui ty. In New Mexico, for example, changes in ad- 
whastmtiTe and teaching staffs in any year or years large enough to 
affect continuity ofpobdea and pl a nning is considered cause for removing 
a school from the accredited list. Idaho and Oregon consider excessive 
a teacher turnover of $0 percent in s m all s c hools and 25 percent in large 
schools. 

Statements on teacher tenure found in the standards of Colorado and 
West Virginia are specific aa to what will be considered: 


O 
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A* rffisthsntss of a school depends in large measure upon 
the stability of tbs teaching staff, it shall be the apparent policy of the school 
toamploy and retain well-qualified teachers. The policy should appear in (1) an 
fatdalaal«r 7 ** pttx*x* such teacher, and provtafama for reasonable 

fas salary fas recognition of the teacher’s growing usefulness to the school; 
(2 ) the ohs irr anca of the legal requirement, for a minimum salary ; (3) a feeling 
of se curity in wm t feuoua sarrice on the part of competent teachers and freedom 
froas proa— a tiw i oaekf is it with psads as faaal integrity; . . . and (5) in accordance 
with common practice hi accredited schools in Colorado notice of reemployment 
or refusai of rnmnpln y mat of member s of the faculty should be given not later 
than April 15. H, B.751 provides that nodoe shall be given U writing by April 15. 

W'isU Virginia. The permanency of the faculty determines largely the effec- 
tiveness of the school. Joint planning of the ached program by the community, 
principal, and teacher s provides for better understanding and aids in improving 
the pcraaneatcy of the faculty.' In damifying a high school the following will bo 

considered a* Important fat helping schools to coanaand and retain teachers whose 

training, experience, and ability fit them for efficient teaching: 

1. Provision fa made for comfortable Bring. 

. i. A salary schedule k m a inta i n ed in keeping with the living coats of the 

betwwn the community and the 

Nonprofwtonal Personnel ( Custodial and Clerical) ...13 States 

Th® typical standard usually requires that the custodial staff shall be 
Adequate to keep the building dean; it eosnetnnes specifiea that custodians 
■nail on directly wqwwiUi to the administrative head of the school, 
Stoln.wbkj) include clerical eervioe in the standards usually specify only 
that h shall be available. PeunayWania require* that then be a foil-time 
de* for tha weeadary school when enrollment exceeds 150 pupils; when 


*— i 


S. A spirit of eooperatioa k 
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unit of 500 pupils or major fraction the r ea t Leon 
, careful attention be given to the qualification* of ah nnnrinni iiminni 
workera. Illinois recommends the employment of a full-time competent 
secretary for school* enrolling fewer than 200~ pupila with 
clerical assistance for larger school*. 

Program of Studies 

Subjects Required of AU Pupils . . 

Included by 36 State* under either program of studies or requirements 
for graduation are the subjects which the State authorities require that 
every pupil must take hi order to be graduated from high school Ac- 
cordmg to a study by , the Office of Education published la 1949 * *11 
States but one make such requirem ents of their schools. That study 
report«dlt*t the number of required unit* in 47 State* rangvd from a total 
of X m Michigan to 11 m Miwoori. In die promt aufrau of MuxUnU 
m the 36 States indudhag this Hob the rungs la' from 3 fa 
Jor«y to H in Mi-oori nod North Dnhntn. fa Sure. reqair. J-5X 
onit»; 21 State* require 6-8; and 9 Stntre require IVne require- 

menta, or constants are in the following subjects or subject areas: 


EofHsh : 
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1 

Do 


• 13 

Social ttodba 


’a ^ 

’ Do. 


9 

Do 


16 

Science 


11 

Do * 


7 

Mathematics. . 


18 

Do 


3 

* pbyrioal edscatkm, or health md pMH ^ 
Home economic* (*ki») 


31 

3! 

m 

Oocaipatioaal guMimee . . 


I 

1 

l 

Vocational subject* 


Fine art* . *- 



Practical art* . 


1 

2 


One to four years of physical education or health and physical education 
*re required in 27 of the 36 States and strongly recommended fa 4 more. 
Credit may or may Hot be granted for physical efabel km eonnaa. 
Usually whan allowed, the credit ia 1 unit faMy-m ofW^AfafouM 
provides for oa*fourtb unit each year whan the teacher is not a certified 
physical ed ucation teacher and one-fcalf tmit each year if bs fa folly 

^ ss B TTm,,,,! H ‘ ^ 1 --d • 1* . 
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i^uKied. Whan -a school giants mom than 1 unit, the additional unit* 
in nearly «*ery instance must be over and above the bask 16 required for 
graduation. Oregon, for example, grant* 4 unit* for health and physical 
education, but fixes tt» graduation requirement .at 19 unite. . New Mexico, 
“ however, permit* a pupil to earn two unit# of credit and doee not specify 
that one of these must be in addition to the 16 required for graduation. 

The edenoB requirement may or aaay not spekfy laboratory science. 
The Arisen# State Board of Education lifted its requirement for a 'labo- 
ratory" seme to make possible the employment of individual and 
demonstration techniques in teaching science. 

American history is one of the required units in social studies. Fie- 
queatly mentioned also are civics or citisenehip, the Constitution, and 
State history. F.agb s h requirements sometimes permit variables such as 
dehate, journalism, drama, or speech to be substituted for a year’s re- 
quirement of regular English. Laws of the States frequently provide for 
instruction in special subjects such as the nature and effect of afooholic 
drinks and narcotics. These requirements may or may- not be jnfhrisd 
aa part of the State standard#. 

Specified and Suggested Curricula or Curriculum 

Patterns . , . % . 27 States 

Beaidea the pro^aaa of constants, some States specify a minimnm num- 
ber of unite which must be offered. Many States make suggestions or 
re comm e ndati o n s shout the eleetivee or variables which schools should 
provide and the grade or grades in which each should be offered. Hill 17 
fas 1929 found 21 States to have specific curricula set up for small high 
•eboo k . Some other States, be reported, set up several suggested cur- • 
ricula, any one of which aright be adopted by the local unit. The State 
Publications used for the present study present, a somewhat different 
picture. 1 

5 hare specified asriznk (entirety «r is pert) for «uU Ugh schools: Idaho, M»- 
risripfit. North CaroBaa, Oregon, Wyonrfag. 

4 s sq gss tqp sofi SM S far email Ugh e c ho o la : A mnot . Kentucky, Nebraska, OkU- 

1 speeds the mUra caricdua fer eeeh dsn ef school; Missouri. 

8 raggeet ewrkmle &r high schools of various dees: Ksnsm. Noth Dekote, West 

YkgWn r * • (5;;; » • .•? 4. ;• _ : 
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11 prorid^ lkt« of bigh-#ebool oourws* or prograia of «tw4ka they bar* »p- 

proTod uad from which scboob may or matt rhnrw the deetirM dxj will 
offer: Looiauna,* Mery lend,* Minnesota,* Mimkalppi, Miami, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Sooth Carolina,* Smith Dakota.* Tewnewea, ?hfiaia. 

4 require the fegh-#chooT* program to he rnbcnitted for State approve] and apedfy 
that tro^ofea therein may be made vi thorn prior State approval: Maim. 
New Hampshire, New Jeraey, Wkcooain. 

*^ rrt4tio ® < “e« bm ipprmi by Ag rrqrnwfbh flute i 


Meeting Pupil Needs Through, the Instructional 

Ph # mm * 24 States 

In general, graduation from an accredited high school permits the 
student to enter any of the public institution* of higher learning in the 
State if courses for which be has received credit meet the col leg e- en tr a nce 
requirements. For this reason, all accredited high schools offer sach 
courses. Realising that college -preparatory subject s do hot adequately, 
meet the needs of njany of the high -school pupils, accrediting agencies in 
half of the State# suggest, recommend, or prescribe that" needs of tke& 
community and the learner should determine the elective program 
of studies. Maryland State Department of Education says, "The 
school always has the responsibility of analyzing its offerings in terms 
of the needs of the pupils it serves and the needs of the community 
of which it is apart. . . . It is the definite responsibility of the school 
to provide a program of learning experiences that will stead ea ch pu pi l 
in good stead, both for making a Hving an d firing a full »»d useful fi fe, ” 
Standard 15 (b) of the Colorado State Department of Education reads: 

Adaptation of the ctirricuhnu to the needs eg the pspib ninin»»»ry require* 
that the following activities be given careful 

The collecting, , -~ < •*— »y of data milting tn the ancial. wM-fa, 

and other environ roosts! moditUoi of tbs eomnoaity; hra^ntka 
and recording of the educational and vocational intareata of Mgb-ichool papQ*; 
a followup etudy of grad us tea and other pupils who have left high ->^1- -,a 
the development of a sound public rilttinsn ] 


The State Accredit* tioo Committee in Nebraska view* tfe 
primarily as institutions of genera] education and so emphasise* the 
educatfcmal needs of all pupils, but gives attention also to provision of 
studies and activities to take care of fix^Wdnil differences «id *W«» n*<wl« 
of the community served by the school. It says further that the curricu- 
Inm should be cooperatively planned, involving administrator*, teachers, 
students, and community leaders. The sdbool mmt he reasonably 
successful in holding its students until they are graduated. 

Under the principle which reads, *Tl»ere is a planned instructional 
program in operation that leads to- discovering and ■awdag the ifftdt of 
pupils”, Teas* provides 22 standards, 2 of which are stated aa follows: 


f 
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There b • eyeteMtie e«nrt to detarmiiM the need* of the popOe rad erf the 
iwwndty based open' written information that has bead coikcted kj um rf 
nirreye, interview* or other acceptable technique*. 

The reboot ia orfinind for bietnictioa to keeping with the educitiaul owidi erf 

rtepopik. 




Even in States in which the State board or State department exerases 
die jpeatHt control over offerings of the school*, provision is nude for 
exception*. South Carolina’* Committee cm Standards welcomes sug- 
geatkoa for changer and trill make recommendation* for change* to the 
State board; in Soujh Dakota, an o the r auch State, each community is 
encouraged 4o experiment with curriculum change* aa adapted to local 
needs. States which reatriet to some extent the freedom of the schools 
to offer what they like and to change when they like fr e quen tly explain 
that this restriction or supervision is in the interest of having some 
permanency in dm program of studies and preventing its being modified 
merely because of change in administration or for other such reason. 

Several States recommend or prescribe certain types of courses or 
kinds of instruction. Idaho requires that approximately 40 percent of 
the program of studies be given to subjects of a practical arts, vocational, 
or social developmental nature.* In Indiana schools, eaefe'^pupU most 
bare access to at l ea st one writ able practical arts curriculum; three 
curricula are required lor high school* bolding the continuous commission 
and four for first-class commissioned schools. Ohio requires home eco- 
nomics and industrial arts to be offered in all first-grade high schools, 
M i n n e sota says that dm curriculum shall always proride fqr enrichment 
through the practical arts and for such electives aa die rise of the school 
and die number of teacher* make possible. Wisconsin requires that 
every high school provide well-rounded programs in at least two of the 
practical arts fields. Florida prescribes types of experiences that must 
be provided in each of the major fields of the curriculum. Illustrative 
are the following excerpts: 



:t%i 
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Simtf* or muhipk cn/Ttonbma.— In their p&bey tUtanam Missouri. 
New Jersey, and Weil Virginia advocate the mngie curricohim. New 
Jereey sayrng that the evofotho of the teeo odary school curriculum 
•«“* definitely is the direction of a' single curriculum with a few 

ccmiunu tad many variables. Virginia reoosnawoda that b awarding 
diploma* no differentiation be made on the best of the type of coarw 
completed. On the other bind, several States make m*gge*&om for 
oooree nxprirementa b differentiated eaniealoM. Indiana require* four 
eumeola for Ha fim-ekas eommkmomi school*, and Dekware provide* 
for drplomae in each of fire different carrion] am*. MWiigii n reqtam its 
”2 -Tear” school* to make a amadou* effort to adapt the comcohun to 
the needs of die community by a variety of activities fawfedwvg the 
development of multiple wuraulu—. I ivii»i«ii^ Hifpstf ”^ jccu fir 
eadi year of six different cumcohnna and requires a Stato- appiuvcd hi gh 
•died to offer one or more of the curriculum* Moat State*, however, 
make do reference in their handbooks or manual* either to the single or 
multiple curriculum^ 

Correspondence Courses 23 State* 

/While primarily thought of a* a means of bcreaabg the offerings of «m«ll 
high .ebook, eupenaaed «*Te*pood«ice doom am frequently used by 
Ui^er *cfabob to broaden the cumeohna. Twenty -two State* authorize 
or recommend the use of s up er v ised oorreapondeor* coerces; one Sbte 
specifically prohihita their me. Some stipulate that aocb courses moat 
be obtained throagfa an accredited institution of higher education withb 
the Sute. Other* permit a coarse to he aupphed by any accredited 
institution of higher learning whfi-ji offers approved correspondence 
ooar^, 

* A^Jeast 4 States— M i s ri ai ippi , Sooth Cartoina, Sooth Dakota, and 
Texaa limit the work few which credit may be allowed to two units. 
Kansas, Louisiana, and New Hampshire permit foor soch units. In 
some States the high -school supervisor amt specifically a pp ro ve any 
coarse winch is taken by eomopnoitams. West Virginia exphddy pro- 
hibita a school from allowing any ptip^ credit for work dome by eorre- 
apoodenoc during hla attmdanoe^t thdacbool Nebraska, on the other 
hand, requires the use of supervised o owea p em hme e study to the extent 
that the high-acbool program doe* not adequately proride for die recog. 
nised special need, of its pupils. 

fc^^SevenJ States include the stipnktioa that eoesea moat 

-be taken at school under the aup etr kkm of a teacher. Tennessee's 
standard reads, "No credit shall he slowed pupils for work dome by 

;• " ^ ¥ • f • • V* 4 ' ‘ : : \ . 

ha standards about correspondence study courses, setting forth 10 con- 


/ 
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30 States 

A standard relating to the school’s guidance program is included by 
30 States. Some are lengthy and detailed prescriptions; some are a single 
paragraph itemising minimum essentials for a guidance program in ah 
approved school; a few merely state thal guidance and counseling serv- 
' icesjvill be considered in the approval of a school or that the school must 
bav$a definite and effective plan of pupil guidance. The .following mio- 
tations are illustrative of the types of requirements found in the standards: 

Montana. All secondary schools, to receive accreditation, shall provide coo- 
turning guidance agl counseling facility for the pupila. Teachers employed 
lor this procedure shall be required to have adequate preparation for such work. 
Adequate time shall be ached uled to allow teacher far mmn,li«| 

Nebraska. — (Class A schools.) 

1. An individual inventory is made far each pnpO.’.. . . 

The school carries on at least a mintmum testing program. ... 

3. All staff members contribute significantly to various aspect* of the guid- 

ance program*. Teacher* are particularly aware of the guidance oppor- 
tnnitiea inherent in classroom situation* and in extra -class activities, 

4. A staff memb^with training in guidance, and with special competence in 

dealing with student* and their problems, is in charge of the guidance 
program, 

5. Part-time guidance directors in small school, devote a minimum of one 

period or one hour a day to guidance activities. 

* * * • • • * 

f 8. Adequate counseling opportunities are arranged for all pupils. . „ . 

9. Provisions are made whereby the school works with the home and other 
ageticie# in guiding pupils* 

****».. 

11. The school shows a continuing interest in and make* periodic follow-up 
studies of graduates and drop-out*. * 

* • * • * • 

14. Provision is made for coordination between school sod later vocational 
or education activities. 

Pennsylvania. The secondary school should have a guidance program includ- 
ing homeroom services, individual and group counseling, pupils, 

instruction about occupation*, job placement, and followup aervicea. 

Orefpn. Every standard school should have a guidance program The 

guidance program should he implemented by having a faculty guidance com- 
mittee, a designated guidance head, and assigned time far counseling. qgs 


School Plant, Equipment, and Supplies 
School Plan,- 39 Stole, 

Minimum prescription* for the school plant by State accrediting 
agencies re^gt in general the specifications of regional accrediting asso- 
emtions. I n 39 States having such a standard, insurance of hygienic 

* A cbtslfel mm£j <*jf ttJmf 
1933 . 
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conditions for puiis and teachers is more universally found th«n any 
other requirement. One of the oldest of regional association requirements, 
adopted by die North Central Association in 1907, reads as follows: 

* i 

The location and construction of the building*, the lighting, beating, and ven- 
tilation of the rooms, the nature of the lavatories, corridor*, closets, school fur- 
niture, apparatus, and method* of cleaning shall be such aa to insure hygienic 
condition* for both pupils and teachers,* 

A similar item is carried in the 19S3 standards of that association as well 
as in the current standards of the Southern Association and fe North* 
west Association. The Middle States Association standard ipgds that the 
school plant "should assure the health and safety of its occupants and be 
economical in operation and maintenance." In 1931 an item reading, 
**7110 school plant shall be adequate for the number of pupils enrolled 
and the program of studies offered," was added to the North Central’s 
standard*; and in 1938, a third item concerning safety was included. 

Most of the State standards also stipulate provisions for safety, and a 
sizable number have the requirement for adequacy of the plant for the 
pupils enrolled and the educational pregram offered. Typical of these 
are the following: 

Montana. — (a) The school grounds mast be well-kept and neat in appearance. 
(5) The school plant and fatalities must be adequate for the ndntber of pupils 
enrolled and program of studies offered, (c) The lighting, heating. Lad ventilation 
of the building, lavatories and toilet*, wardrobes, locker* and abosfar rooms, wster 
supply, school furniture, location of the classrooms, shops and laboratories, and 
janitorial service most be soch as to insure hygienic conditions for pupils and 
teachers. The lunchroom mat meet State standards for food -handling establish- 
ment*. (f) Provision must be made for the safeguarding of dangerous power 
machinery with which pupils come in contact. Hie proper steps for protecting 
' pupils against injuries most be taken in laboratories, shops, gymnasiums, and other 
parts of the building or grounds where accidents are apt to occur, (a) A high 
school which has fewer than two recitation rooms, in addition to the study hall and 
library shall not be accredited. _ ' - 

South Dakota . — The school building and grounds shall be so located, constructed, 
and equipped as to meet the needs of the educational program and to safeguard 
the health and safety of the pupils. > 

In 1948 the North Central Association adopted its present criterion 
recognizing the need for flexible buildings to accommodate modern 
educational programs. 

The school plant should be flexible, adequate in aba, and so flmH aa to 
fadfltate the offering of a modem program of a a o ou d ary education that is anted 
to the needs and interests of the p^ala and of the community , . . plans ilboald 
tm template meeting future as well as pr e s ent needs. TfcT building sbooM be 
attractive and appropriate in design should assure tbs safety and health of its 
occupant*. The site should be bag^ftough to provide ample playground space 
and should be attractiv ely landscaped. 

Mmh Prim, U, Th» iatSuha, 
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Hie Southern Association has a similar standard which reads. 

The school gnrnnds sad buildings should fodStala on adequate educational 
program c onsisten t with the school’* purposes sad tbs needs ai to 

community . . . should provide for present activities, multiple we to rooms end 
floor space, and for anticipated expansion and services. 


A few of the more recently revised State standards reflect this recogni- 
tion by the regional accrediting associations: 

Kentucky. Tbs school building abafi be adequate to e mnmwwtdam mfl. 
oordipg to the organisation to the school and the type of program q££T, , . . 
The Bchooigrou oda sfo3d p roVide for prroent needs and faturo derekjanent for 
both school and community needs. . , . Popila, teachers, to patrons should be 
drawn into a ooctkiuoaa program to school beautification and toproreaweart 

■shod building shonU be Urge enongb to accommodate stodenta 
and teacher* in the type of organisation maintained and program offered. Itanst 
be clean, comfortable, and attractive. The hygienic conditions must he sooh a to 
ensure the health of students and teaching personnel and m#et the standard* of 
the State board of health. Each room aliaD be designed and equipped to serve the 
specific purpose or purposes for which h b to be used. Provision should be made 
for flexibility and further if , " ~ 


South Carolina. — The school plant, consisting ct the dee, 
and sendees should meet the educational needs and safeguard the health and 
safety of to occupants. The budding should be so designed as to allow fiexibiUtT 
of use. to aid the school to function in the light of ksphilosopby. 

Nebraska. {The last of 19 criteria on school plant and equipment roads:] 

School, facilities «• m,d * »rmUbk «d are used by the community for many 

eaucst*''**!, *na recreational activities both for adults and young people. 

Instructional Equipment and Supplies {including 

I^<uorie$) 39 Stole. 


Twenty-four of the 39 Suttee have a standard covering instructional 
materials, or supplies, or equipment, and 33 include either a separate 
standard for laboratories or include laboratory facilities in die standard 
o® instructional equipment and supplies. 

Laboratory facilities as a standard for accreditation received considera- 
tion long before general instructional equipment and supplies. "That the 
laboratory and library facilities be adequate to the needs of instruction in 
the subjects taught” was one of the five original standards ooocen un g 
the "organisation, teaching force, equipment, general efficiency, etc., 
required of schools admitted to the general list of accredited schools” 
promulgated by a committee of the North Central Association in 1902. 
Laboratory and library facilities continued in a combined standard with- 
out further detail until 1931 when they were given separate treatment 
snd the following statement appeared in the standards of the North Cen- 
tral Association: : 


ScUnt* iMboratorUt.—Tbts laboratory fodUtto, tbs 
equipment, instructional apparatus, materials. — — u - 
toequate to »•« tbe *es* of browuotk* for 
work. 


i to the la bo r a t o ry, the 
tbe 


i fctroWng laboratory 
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In 1938 the laboratories itutdard disappeared as such, a«d laboratory 
facilities were included in the standard headed "Instructional Equipment 
and Supplies,” which covered not only laboratories but was expanded to- 
include materials and supplies for other classes. A paragraph covering 
"ample provision for the safekeeping, systematic arrangement, and care 
of all materials, supplies, and apparatus used in the instructional program” 
was added. The wording is substantially the same in 1954. 

Typical erf the diversity of references to laboratory facilities and instruc- 
tional materials among the several States, and reflecting various transi- 
tional stages erf the regional associations 1 requirements, are the following: 

California . — -Adequate dwoon, library, sad laboratory fodtttfas are mala, 
tamed for student dm ob property owned or keaed by the school. 

Nma Tori.-— The library and apparatus fscHttie a ahall be such aa to meet ade- 
qoatdy the needs of instruction fat the several subjects of the comcuhnn. 

Kmtucky . — Teaching Equipment. Adequate teaching eq uipment and supplies, 
including mape (geographical and historical) chart*, globes, bulletin boards, and 
pictures, ahaO be provided in all eearaea offered. TTa labors toriea and shops shall 
he provided with equipment as specified fat the Suto Department Bets of laboratory 
and shop supplies for high schools. Emphasis ahall be placed on the effective use 
of tbaa equipment. * 

Mesne.— Laboratory. Equipment shall be sufficient to permit laboratory 
practice in groups of not man than two students for a major part of the experi- 
manta ...» An annual expenditure equal to $1 per pupQ enrolled, but not 
lew than >75 for shy school. is requi re d. This r equ i re me n t may be redooed aa the 


Maryland . — Equtp aae aU and Sup p li es. The quantity and quality of equipment 
and iwtraetfamal materials shall be adequate to implement the purposes of the 
school. It is important that each room be equipped with the instructional materi- 
als and equipment necessary to provide the environment and working conditi ons 
ap prop ri ate to the work ss^gw*<l to that room. 

Each classroom shall be provided with the equipment necessary to mak e It a 
suitable laboratory for real l e ar n in g experiences. htehAi in thk equipment 
would be bookshelves or tables, proper seating, blackboards, bulktin boards, 
maps, and other appropriate equipment and supplies. 

Equipment in laboratories, shops, and gymnasiums should be consistent with 
minimum recomme n dations of the State department of education for *h— , 


Nab nu b a . - — Instructional 
em pl oyed fee the 
in the school and in the 
priate instru ction al materials. 
It has a 
of out-of-date 


Materials. Soluble 


and 


both 

The school pro rides adequate and appro- 

and materials. 
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^4 STATE ACCREDITATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Libraries * y * 

37 States bare a separate detailed standard for Hhrariee or'fefcxie than u major 
•ectiona of standards covering school plant, instructional material, and tuff. 

4 State* (California, New Hampshire, New York, and Texas) aimke incidental 
mention of libraries in their standards. 


According to a recent study,* 0 39 Stages hare standards for school 
libraries; 5 other States— Alabama, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and New York— have set up recommendations for school libraries, 
leaving only 4 States without standards or recommendations. At the 
time the study was made, two of these States— Rhode Island and Vcr- 
moot were in the process of developing standard*. 

For accreditation of high schools, 41 States include at least a mention 
of libraries in their standards. 


Criteria by which the effectiveness of school libraries is judged relate 
to six and location of the room, equipment, minimum number of volumes, 
maicmm which should be available, minimum annual appropriation 
lor replenishing books and library materials, organisation, program of 
library service, and personnel. The criteria in use in any one State may 

include as few as two of the items; in most instances they include su or 
more. 


Standards of 32 States refer to the six of the library. General terms, 
such as "adequate and easily accessible," may be used, or there may be 
a more specific requirement, such as "large enough to seat the largest 
class section” or "adequate to seat IS percent (or 10 or 20) of the enroll - 

ment.” New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, 

and Washington permit a classroom or one end of a studyhall to be used 
as a library. Nebraska specified "one or more central libraries in each 
school system with classroom libraries in addition.” A number of States 
require a workroom with running water and space for storage to be a part 
of the library’s quarters. 

Approximately half of the 37; States stipulate that the library shall in- 
elude such standard equipment as shelving for books, comfortable tables 
and chairs, filing and display oases, magkrine cases, and bulletin boards. 
Two-thirds of them Hat the tend of materials that should he included, 
such as periodicals, reference hooks, and audiovisual materials, in a few 
cases specifying the minimum number of pack which is acceptable. 

Tire influence of the quantitative standards used by regional associa- 
tions in their first years of according special recognition to the library la 
seen in the two items relating to the minimum number of books and the 
™mtmum appropriation per year per pupil fey materials. Twenty States 
specify the number of volumes per pupil, or in some the Hiinwnmii 
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number of volume* which are acceptable. Illustrative is Colorado’s 
provision: 

/. For schools with 300 or more pupil* enrolled, the library should provide 5 useful 
volumes par pupil; 150-500 pupils, 7 to 5 useful volumes per pupil or from 1,000 
to 1,500 volume* u the number of pupik approaches SOO; 50-150 pupils enrolled, 
10 to 7 asefiil volumes per pupil or from 500 to 1.000 useful volumes as the number 
of pupik approaches 150; leee than 50 pupik, 500 useful volumes. 

Thirty States require a minimum appropriation per pupil per year, or 
in some ins ta nc es a flat sum. Typical of the varying requirements are 
the following: Maine provides that "the annual expenditure for the library 
■ball be $i.50 per pupil enrolled, but not less than $75 foi* any school.” 
Indiana requires a minimum of 75 cents per pupil in a certified school; $1 
fa a continuom-cofti missioned school; $1.25 in a first-class commissioned 
school; and $1.75 fa a special first-class commissioned school. North 
Carolina requires 50 emits per pupil, but recommends $1.50 to $2. Ne- 
braska permits a min i m um annual appropriation in each high school of 
$200; it sets as a guide $1 per pupil in class A schools enrolling fewer than 
500 pupik and 75 cents in larger schools. 

Organization requirements are part of the library standards of 27 of 
the 37 States. "The books should be classified by the Dewey decimal 
system; there should he an accession record, a card catalog, and a charging 
system in operation,” is a frequently r ecu r rin g item, library program 
roquraaents occur less frequently; fewer than half of the 35 States use 
this criterion for evaluative purposes. When program requirements are 
formulated, most often included ** that for instruction fa use of tV 
bbrary* Much less frequently found are statements emp hasising the 
services the library should render in improving the total instructional 
program. Such as those included by Kentucky and Maryland: 

. Kentucky 

Carefully pl ann e d oh of pupil jtssktanta to contribute maximum benefit to 
the individual child. 

VUts to classrooms to ascertain pupil-teacher needs and ways library can 
serve them. 

Materials available to classrooms to asset diangiwg »wd» 

Ptariodic statements to the a dministr ation, in tarns of the objectives of the 
school, of the library’s accomplishment* and needs. 

Attention to needs of exceptional children. 

Material which provides op-to-tbe-mmste information. 

Periodic information to p upil s, teachers, and administrated concerning 
available materials. 

Purposeful nee of the Mhrary by, das* poops. 

library open for nee for whatever rime beyond the school day and term 
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Tb« librarian should serve u a member of the curriculum -planning com- 
mittee; hold frequent ooaktqoci with principals, supervisors, and teachers: 

meet with teacher -planning groups; and be an active — u, 

laoohy study group for die purpose of keeping in feeJ^dTdie school 
pn^am and guiding in tMnelertlpu and nee of materials. 

The librarian should understand the a nrry.». ^ p r _ k ^) T 

supervised pupil assistants provide* for both the aehaoj and the pupfl. 

The library should be available to all classes, teachers, and popfls diving the 
school day and for a reasonable time before and after school \ 

Item* relating to personnel for staffing the library an almost ahrays 
included in the Standards and usually stipulate (1) the amount of time 
! that must be devoted to the library by a teacher librarian, (2) when a 
fiiD-tame librarian must be employed, and (3) the amount of library 
training required of a teacher-librarian. Each of these is usually relative 
to the size of the school Illustrative are these items from'tbe K 
standards: 

In schools enrolling 500 pupfla. the high -school library shall be under the direction ‘ 
of a high-school librarian, one who is adequately trained hi aO rhnini of the 
work. 

Schools not employing a fufl-time librarian should assign the raapotnibtfity to a 
teacher -librarian who is a member of the teaching staff and has completed 8 
college bom b library science. The teatMBbnrfan should derote^rTtn 
three boon 40 (depending upon the rise of the ached) to tba aSmiiLtntfen 
of the hbrar^eed to the direction of the library twr fo f 
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Trends in State High-School 
Standardization 


1. Items for which comparative data are available show little change in 
Jrxgienfy of occurrence over a 25-year period. - * 


Tafile 6.— Comparison of number of States including certain 
accreditation standards in 1929 and in 1954 



Of tbs 12 items included* only 6 show s difference in 1929 and 1954 
of mote than 2 States. Hie most notable are intbe item covering number 
°f teachers required for a high school, a requirement formerly incorporated 
in the standards of 42 States and now of but 35, and in the inclusion of a 
standard on laboratories, reduced from 42 States to 33. There k some 
decrease in the number of States refer r in g to preparation of the teacher, 
doe perhaps to die tendency of States to employ their certification require- 
ments ss their standard. Hie increase in the number of Stafoe inserting 
ft requirement covering the minimum number of pupils is interesting in 
light of the reverse trend with regard to the mmimum number of teachers. 
Although supervision by die principal as a standard has been included 
by same States for many years, the increase by four in the States now 
naag it may be hi line with the fae wss e d emphasis noticeable in the 
Stamfords on improvement of the instructional program. 

It should he noted that whifeT most States include in them standards 
the statutory requirements making up .the minimum program, a few 
do not. If thes e requirements were added* several of the quantitative 
items in the 1954 eofenaa would be increased by one or moce. 

2. /fans of a quantitative nature , far which earlier comparable data ' were 
\ uvtdkhkt reveal only tligf* changes in the quantities expressed mar 25- 
I s and 36-year periods. . . 
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» 

Table 7.— Comparison of some 1954 standards for accreditation 
with similar items reported in 1918 1 and in 1929 * 



One noticeable chan ge is in the tendency to increase the length of the 
period. Delaware was reported in the 1918 study to allow a minimum 
of 30 minutes, but no State required a mmimnwi of more than 40. By 
1929, 1 State, South Carolina, had raised the •minimum to 45 minutes. 
In 1954, 4 States required a minimum of 55 to 60 minutes in all schools; 

Delaware, which does not prescribe s minimum t strongly recom- 
mended s minimum of 50 minutes. 


The gradual increase in the number of units required for graduation 
and the lowering of the number of units of required subjects, thus allow, 
ing the pupil many more electives, are in line with the general trend of 
adapting the curriculum to the individual needs of die pupiL According 
to the 1918 stqdy, only 2 States — Delaware and Indiana — required more 
than 15 units for graduation. In 1954, only 3 States— Arisons, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Jersey— permit fewer than 16, and 6 have set higher 

minimum*, * ^ 

3 . There seem* to be a slight trend assay from standardisation. 


In 1929, Hill 11 found 47 of the 48 States to have standards. In 1954 

the number having formal statements of standards is reduced to .44. 

Two of the 44, Nevada and Wisconsin, have standards only in die sense 

that they have compiled requirements which all scho ols must meet to 

receive State hinds. A comment from Nevada is pertinent: 

* 

Approved school* in Nevada are ones that certain standards in order 

to participate in the dhtribatiq* of State monies. • . . Whether more rule, 
and regulation, and greater atandardixatioa would greatly improve our Th ~9 a 
may be a moot question. I 


" Hil, opcit. 
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Two States report a trend allowing more experimentation or initia- 
tive at the local level: 

■* Connecticut. — Last year the Legb^tan took away the power of the Stats hoard 

to approve achool buildings aad |d»ol programs. The tread s ee ms to b«, to further 
throw the responsibility onto die local community, with the State encouraging 
the beet practices hut nerer setting them down as specific r e quirem ents. ... In 
other- words, regulatory re spo n si bilities are going down and consultation services 
are going op. 

Kansas. — Tbe most significant trend is atoay from rigid requirements and stand- 
ardisation. There is more encouragement for local experimentation under locally 
„ controlled, cooperative planning. Evaluation is held to be an manorial part of 
experimentation. 

Maryland and New Jersey re pr e sen tatives report that there is no in- 
crease in quantitative standards or trend toward further standardization. 
Chi the other hand, the Missouri representative believes that while the 
trend has been away from standardization, there b the beginning of a 
"leaning toward more specific items of measurement. In other words, 
lay people and school people appear to be beginning to want to know how 
their schools 'stack up* regarding some very definite and specific measure- 
ment items.” , 

4. Standards are broader and mo re flexible and stress qualitative factors 
and self -evaluation. 

Several State Department of Education representatives in answer to 
the question "What do you consider the most significant trends in stand- 
ardization in your State?” expressed this view. 

Maryland. — In the last 10 years great stress has been placed on qualitative 
standards aad effort* have 'been made to find or develop e ff ec ti ve ways of evalu- 
ating qualitatively. - * . 

Mm nma S a. — A 1953 Minnesota statute defines a secondary achool as one with 
building, equipment, eaurem of Study, dare arWtilas, enrollment, and staff moating 
the standards established by tbe State board of education, fa a result of this 
limitation, the number of standards wiO^te iejrer, and presumably, broader, and 


To provide ince n tiv e s beyond a minimum standard program, the State depart- 
ment of e dne at fan is developing a self -survey form or manna) for tbe evaluation 
by local schools of both the quantity and the quality at tbe instructional program 
mrui instructional i 


North Dmhala . — Judging a school mere on its total pattern and quality of pro- 
gram. 

Texas . — The Texas plan seems unusual in that we contemplate a set of principles 
and standards that are stated in rather genera] terms, and plaee little emphasis 
npon objective aad c onc re te data in our statement pf standards. We do this as 
we intend to urge that every accredited school develop a p ro g r am at continual 
self -evaluation in tbe light at the principles and standards of accrsditatiow, and 
that eysry accredited school will, each year d evel op a plan lor 
that it enntidnnt to be ' 
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5. Thin is emphasis in the standard* on provisions for an improved in- 
structional program for all pupils, 

' Such items as relating the program to the seeds of the community and 
to thein dividual pupil, guidance, pupil activities program, and in-service 
education of teachers are indicative of this trend. Also, several State 
department of education representatives reported that the most significant 
trends in standardisation in their States were directed to such instructional 
improvement programs: 

Cafared*.— Upgrading of teacher*, Khrwian. mad admfaktrators; »» inform.- 
use record* on pupil* hetter coordination <rf on Mac grade level and 

between grade* in an« subject; improved tmc&tim 

/mfcme.— Emphasis on larger school sites, daaroom*, sad special ana room*, 
with pertkip^^ prof^io^ school people in the planning of new school 
buildings. Developing definite otganka dona governing audio- visual eduction 
programs. Developing e complete program lor teaching of vocational agricnl- 
tee. uome making far all girls as pert of then general education program and 
opportunity for boy, fa the are. of family living. A movement towmd an eclectic 
school of ommaafiag and toward gipdance personnel workers and a war 
concept of deans of men and women. 

Onego *.— Upgrading preparation of teachers; apeOinx out standard* In 
drtafl far the junior high School* strengthen** the role of the administrator fa 
the small district. 

Ssnci Carolina— An effort to strengthen the Ugh school program by Cm,.-., 
reqturements for gradnatkm; one other amt in soda! studies, or fa mathematics! 
snd one fa aeienoe-edditional te the three already required fa Eagfirir and one 
ia Am&rkMn imtcsrj* 

Virginia. When die standards of aemeditatfan were revised, s standard of 
minimum enrollment was omitted and a standard was included far the iret time 
on scope of offering . . . which attempt to SMure a minimum proarsm from whirl, 
popilt may select tfa«r coarse* reg ardkea of rise of school. *' 7 

Wa * Tirgiaio, (1) Guidance and co un a aBa g activities; (8) emricehnUng the 

extra -cnmcnlar activities with credit given; (5) replacing the hhdm cardcultu* 

^ vtth the single* cmriettl&m. * 

i 

6. State accrediting agencies are emphasising a leadership rather than an 
inspectorial role. 

One indication of this trend is the fact that many State accrediting 
agencies do not have any prescribed time in which, visits to schools most 
be made, although schools in their States are approved on an annual 
basis; such approval is given on the strength of the schools’ annual reports. 
In some States visits are made only to those schools whose reports show 
they do not meet standards and then for the purpose of helping 
Representative* of State agencies replying to the question of the most 
significant trend in accreditation in their States have pointed to their 
leadership roje: , ' . 

Michigan, — V® are sold eompbtdy on 
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enu #aid that aexrwUting fa a *ervk* to them, In oar mw policies, we are going 
to lfat it m a eerrioe along with pre-ecbool Uitimt**, in-eorrioe training rlmrt. 
oooauiUBta, eta. 

North Mm. — A aefating aoboola ra titer than telling them what to do. 

Somk Cantina. — Realisation on the part of high •ebook that ttandarda are for 
the protection and i mp ro vom a nl of high school#, with the result that then fa a 
more coope r a tire effort to meet standard*. 

Tew.— The State department of education will develop a eerfao of leadership 
b a llerina in which we will expand the ideee pres e nted in the baefe principle* end 
•taadarda. Thnse l an direhip bulletin* will not be regulatory, but will he dowdy 
on e nret ed to tho regale tary AtWBti. We plan t b e e e bulletin* eo ee to expand 
the idem in the etandards km. for eefaoob that wfah to improve 

in one of the particular area* cover e d in the standard*. Of eeou, the State 
dep artme nt of e da entfa w will continue to vfait schools that are failing to meet 
standard*. and wO urn tbeee statement* of p rincip le* and ataadatda m a guide in 
r e commending continued ecoreditetiou or removal of accreditation from particular 
aobool Jbtdata. 

Wrginia,— A great deal of time fa given to the matter of applying the etandards 
of accreditation. A numb e r of the ecbode are vbited by member* of the staff 
each year and particularly certain school* which aeam to be having the greatest 
difficulty In' meeting the standard.. 


In a recent survey made by the Bureau of School Service# of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 96 percent of the school# replying said that the 
accrediting process was important to them. Fifty-two percent believe 
that accrediting has affected local curriculum development programs. 
They say that it has enlarged curriculum offerings, encouraged curriculum 
p l a nn i ng and study, and improved library services. Schools which felt 
some change to be desirable in the way accr editin g is currently functioning 
(31 percent) ^suggested there be more frequent visits; that visitor# be 
a c qua in ted with aims and objectives of secondary education and come 
earlier in the year so the faculty can evaluate suggestions; that there 
be more frequent visits by teams to see all curriculum areas; and that 
junior high and el eme ntary school be Accredited aa well as high school. 

7. Sfote^pccrediting agencies are tending to accredit all lead* of the public - 
school system and there is the added t en d en cy for standards for elementary, 
junior high and hi& school to bo inteffated. 

Eleven States have integrated or partially integrated standards ior the 
several educational levels. Sixteen States have Stimulated standards 
on the basis of the 6-year high schooL Thirty -eight States have standards 
for or have reported that they use adaptations of other standards to 
accredit or approve junior high schools, qpd 24 States accredit or approve 
ftk m fp tiry 


A 




. k Summary 

!• The State department (or State board) of education ia tbe accrediting 
^ the 48 States; the State department baa varving amounts 
of responsibility in 6 of the Sutes; and in 2 others, accrediting ialy the 
Stale university. 

2. "Accredit” ia the term most often used by the State agencies to 
denote schools which are meeting standards; "approved" ia uaed by a 
third of the Slates; and "recognised,” "registered.” "commissioned.” 
"standardised ” and "classified" are used by 1 to 3 State* each. There 
is no agreement amdog State agencies as to the moat appropriate term, 
although a number t>f them feel that "accredit” should signify that the 
school doe* more than meet tbe minimum standards required for approval. 

3. Approximately a third of the States provide two or three differing 
seta of standard* and classify their 4-year high aehooU according to the 
level of standard* the schools have attained. This ia more than twice 
the number reported in 1934 in the Office of Education's bulletin on 
accredited secondary schools. 

4. Classification ia uaed as an incentive to schools to continue to im- 
prove their educational programs and service*. A method followed by 
Sutea having only one set of standard *, but one which works in reverse, 
ia that of advising tod warning schools fai l in g to meet ope or more stand- 
ards before removing them from tbe accredited hat or closing the school, 
whichever ia the policy of the Sute. Many States use this Utter method, 
nine of them reporting separate categoric* of advised and warned schools. 

5. Forty -four of the 48 Sutea have formally compiled and published 
(printed or mimeographed) statement* of standards. Four States have 
reported they do not have such, although two of them reported by letter 
a number of standards cm- requirements which schools must meet to he ap- 
proved. Tbe 44 aUtemenU differ markedly. Chi the one hand, there are 
the few very brief and frequently rather general items of California, 
Massachusetts, and New York, and on tbe other hand the 20 to 100 page* 
of standards and their detailed explanations by such Sutea as Oklahoma, 
MinnesoU, and North Carolina. 

6. While moat Sutea set op their standards on the basis of the 8^4 
organization, 11 of them have completely or partially integrated standards 
for grades K-12 or 1-12; 16 have standards for grade* 7-12 or 8-12; and 
11 have separate standards for the junior hi gh sch o ol . 

7. „The method of accrediting does not differ materially among the 
States. After initial rating of a school, subsequent accrediution is very 
largely on the basis of the a nnua l report required in nearly all Sutea. 
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In general, there is no required time within which #011001* mint be visited; 
State department staff* visit "as often a* possible” or "attempt even . 2 
vear*,” and in a few State# a staff member make* an annual visit. 

8. While standard* usually include legislative mandate* covering such 
quantitative items as length of the school year and school day, in some 
instances they do not. Also, there are consideration of a more qualita- 
tive nature, arrived at through professional development and consensus, 
that are Dot always written down., 

9. The frequency of the recurrence of .14 most common standard# 
among the 4-4 States is as follows: 


Smh Sr. a ii i 

,%■» It if 

43 

Unit* required for |f§dui!KWD. 

23 

Pupd teacher ratio* 

42 

Minimum length erf the school timut. 

23 

Correspondence coursea. 

4! 

lihnmm. 

20 

<rf pfj IH I a 

40 

Length of cUm period. 

20 

Pupil actinUet 

40 

Preparation of icachara 

19 

I eng ih trf the tchool da? . 

39 

School plant 

18 

Superriakka hj the principal 

39 

equipment tod s-u p 

f 17 

Minimum number <rf puprfk 



16 

Rating of anpporting fdareeniarr 

36 

Keeping erf record® and reporta. 


achooU, 

36 

Subject* required for graduation. 

IS 

Claac ai? 

35 

Mimmum number erf teeehera 

15 

StahdirT erf tlaff. 

34 

M BitfRnm t^arhinf bid. 

13 

Ncmjerff*atxid personnel 

31 

Pupil loacL 

10 

Financial support by the community 

30 

Cum!aik«. 

10 

Philosophy and objectivea. 

29 

Oualthcatiom erf thr prifidptl. 

10 

Military aemee credit ami high- 

27 

Sprcthad and f-uggetled curricula 


arhexd equivalency certificate. 

24 

School morale. 

9 

School -comm unity relations. 

24 

Meeting pupO oeeda through tike 

9 

Promotion, mark*, or gradea. 


tnatrurtion&l program* 

8 

In-aerviee education and prirfesaional 


. growth. 

10. The quantitative standard# which have been in existence since the 
early part of the century continue to exist to about the same extent they 
did 25 years ago and with only small changes in the requirements. 

11. Notable changes in degree in quantitative standards are (1) tend- 
ency to increase the number of units required for graduation, (2) general 
lowering of number of required courses pupils must take to be graduated, 
(3) increase in the prescribed minimum length of period in several States. 

12. Moat standards relating to the school staff follow certification 
requirements. A few States permit or require a different number of 
semester hoars of preparation in subjects taught than are required for 
certification to teach the subjects. 

13. The 36 States having a standard on subjects required of all pupils 

usually have aet the requirement at from 6-8 Carnegie units; the range 
being from 3 to 11. ? 
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14. Laboratories, one of the Oldest of standards, is now so amplified 
that many States have provided lists of equipment mid supplies that such 
facilities must contain. The laboratory may not always be a separate 
standard; frequently it is a part of the standard on instructional equip- 
ment andfupplies. 

15. Library standards are usual!/ spelled out in considerable detail, 
only 4 States requiring simply that the library be "adequate.” 
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S Education. 9 p. mimeo. 
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v 5 p. mimeo. 
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tary and Secondary Schools in Mississippi. 38 p. mimeo. 

Missouri The School Administrators 9 ^Handbook. 221 p ' 1951 
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North Carolina . Handbook for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 291 p. 

North Dakota . . Administrators’ Handbook for North Dakota High 
Schools. 183 p. j 

< ^ HI ° High-School Standards. Administration. Ill p 

Oklahoma Annual High -School Bulletin! 83 p. (including list of 
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Oh boon Standards for Public Secondary Schools in Oregon. 
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Pennsylvania Secondary School Manual for Pennsylvania. 83 p 
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olina. 48 p. 

Sooth Dakota. .'. Secondary School Standard*. A Handbook of Policies, 
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Tennessee. Rules and Regulations. 106 p. . 
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Alabama, Gedded Self, formerly Director of the Dhiskm of Se^idarj 

Education; and Frank N.railpot, Acting Director of that Division 
in the Alabama State Department of Education, Montgomery. 

Absora/. . R. A* Cibwell, High -School Victor, University erf Arisona, 

Tucson; and W. Fred Miller, Director of Certification, State 
^epartmmt of Public Instruction, FboenU. 

Auansas M. R. Owens, formerly Director erf Instruction, and Ed 

McCuktkm, Assistant Commissioner, State Department of Edu- 
catko, Little Bock 

Caofoema ...... Guinn Smith, Assistant Director, Officfe of Relations with Schools, 

University of California, Berkeley. 

Colorado George F. Wahirs, Director of Accreditation, State Department 

of Education, Denver. 

Connecticut Paul D. Collier, Chief* Bureau of Youth Service*, State Depart - 

^ toent of Education, Hartford. 

Dblawabi. Robert C. Stewart, A treat ant State Superintendent, Secondary 

Schools, Department erf Public Instruction, Dover, 

Florida Edwin B. Browning, Coordinator erf Accreditation Services, State 

Department of Education, Tallahassee. . * 

Georgia W. E. PaSord, S ecretar y, Georgia Accrediting Commission, 

Atlanta. ' * 

Idaho H. Maine Sbotm, State High-School Supervisor, State Depart* 
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Illinois M. M» Craft, AdxnimatratiYe Assistant and Building Consultant, 

and EJrdea Pm fey. Assistant Superintendent, State Department 
erf Public Instruction, Springfield. , 

Indiana Philip A* Guy, Director, Division ’of School Inspection, State 

< % - Department of Public Instruction, Indianapolis. 

Iowa Way land W. Osborn, Director, Teacher Education and Certifica- 

tion, State Department of Public Instruction, Dee Moines. 
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State Department of Edncathm, Baton Rouge. 
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1 * Education, Baltimore. ,, * ^ 
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Michigan James A. Lewis, Director, Bureau of School Service*, Univerait j 

* of MigfMgan, Ann Arbor; and Leon S. Waakin, Chid; Division 

ofr Curriculum Services, State Department of Public Instruction, 
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Minnesota. ..... T. C. Engum, Division Director, Elementiuy and Secondary 
Schools, State Department of Education, Stu Paul, 

Mississippi Bilbo Young, High-School Supervisor, State Department of 

Education, Jackson. ^ : 

Missouri. H. Pst Wardlaw, Assistant Commissioner, Division erf Instruc- 

4 tion, Sute Department of Education, Jefferson City. 

Montana William I. King, High-School Supervisor and Chairman, State 

Committen Northwest Association, Sute Department erf Public 
Instruction, Helens. 

* % • 

Nkbiaski Leo P. Black, Amistant Superintendent, Difiiion of Supervision 

and Currienilum, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Lincoln. ^ 

Nevada R. XL Manning. Assistant Superintendent, Sute Department of 

Education, C arson City. < J • . 

New Hampshire. . Russell H. Leavitt, Chief, Divisions erf Instruction, Sute Depart - 
, • ment erf Education, Concord. 

Natf Jersey Ablett H. Fltiry, Assistant Cemimisstoner erf Education, Sute 

^ Department of Education, Trenton. \ 

New Mexico. ... R. P. Sweeney, Director, Secondary Education, Sute Depart- 
ment erf Education, Santa Fe. 

New You G. ChaOisa Franklin, Supervisor of Secondary Education, Sute 

Department erf Education, Albany. 

North Carolina . A. B. Combs, Director, Division erf Elementary and Secondary 
Education, State Department, of Public Instruction, Raleigh. 

North Ditort . . . Richard KL Kleh£ Director of Secondary Education, Department 
erf Public Instruction, Bismarck. 

O® 10 & Glenn A. Rich, School Supervisor Sute Department of Educa- 
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Oklahoma 4 Standifer Keaa, Assistant Superintendent In Charge erf Initq^c- 

Uon, Stats Depfitment erf Education, Oklahoma ffity. ^ 

Oregon Cliff Robinson, Director erf Secondary Education, Sute Depart- 
ment erf Education, Salem. , " - / 

Pennsylvania .... L. H. Spader, Chief, Division erf Secondary Education, Sute 
Department erf Public Imtruetion/ Hamsburg. 

Rhode Island. William P* Robinson, Jr., D^ity Commimioner^pf Education, 

. State Department o£ Education, -Providence. j 

Sooth Caroiana . . S. David Stoney, State High^Sebe>ol Supervise^, State Depart- 

, . r] ment of Education, Columbia. ( 

South Dakota ... F. B. Wanek, Secondary School Supervise*, State Department erf 

PubBo Instruction, Pierre. • . \ \ 

Tennessee R. R, Vance, Co-Dlmc tol* erf Ins true tion, Sute Department erf 

V Education, Nashville. 

Tisii. W. B. Goodfion, Dirwtor, Division of School Accreditation, 

a Texas Education Agency, Austin. 
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Utah . . . . ^ Wilburn N. BaB* Director of Secondary Education, State Depart- 

ment of Public Instruction* Salt Lake Gi$y. 

Vermont i> Max W. Barrows* Deputy Commissioner of Education, State 

Department of Education* Montpelier. ^ 

Virginia... Woodrow W. WUkerson* Supervisor of Secondary Education* 

State Board of Education* Richmond. 

Washington John E. Hansen* Consultant on Instructional Materials Service** 

State Department of Public Instruction* Olympia, 

West Virginia. . A. J. Gibson* State Supervigor of Administratioii* State Depart- 
ment of Education* Charleston. * 

* r ** 

Wisconsin W/ B. Senty, Assistant Superintendent, State Department of 

Public Instruction* Madison. . 

Wyoming Ray E. Robertson, Commissioner of Education* State Depart* 

meat of Education* Cheyenne. < 
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